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DTJl>X.EY CASTLE, 

STJ FFO SDSBIRE. 

Dudley Cagtlr is s^d to hare heea built aboDt tb 
700, by Dido, or Dodo, a Saxon ; lU pre teat appel 
bang probably a comlptioD of faig name. Accord 
DooniBday Book, it wils given, at the coiii)ueat, to 
Fitz-A.uBculpb,w1io,iDtbe same county, poiseaiedti 
Rye manors. During t^e contention between kin 
phen and the empress Maud, this Castle was be 
Gervase Ps^nel, who fartiSed it for the purpose of 
iog Stephen. In the reign of Henry 11. Pagnel r 
here, but taking part with prince Henry in an 
rection against hi9< father, the Castle nas dismant 
ordec of the king. The heiress of the Pagnels ma 
John de Somety, brought this estate into that f 
In the seventeenth of Henry III. thehonour of Dudl< 
seised hy the king.Roger de Sotnery, its owner havin 
lected, or refused, to appear when summoned to r 
the dignity of knighthood. The writ for that purjl 
preierved in Madoi's History of the Enche'quer, am 
thus : " Because Roger de Someiy, at the feast of I 
coat last past, has not appeared before the king, 
girded with the military girdle, the sheriff of Won 
shire is hereby commanded to seize on the bom 
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in WarwicVslurc. In the civil wan thii Cutlc wu i 
loyil garricon: it itood a siege of three veeki, and mti 
relieved on the 1 1 tli of June by a Jet&cbment of thi 
king'i fercei from Wfucetttr, who, witii luuil lou ti 
(besnelves, stew ma hotulred mea «f tbe puiiaroentu] 
aimy, and took several pritoDcri and atandard*. Tliii 
aSur U, however, differently related bjf Oldmiion, in hi 
Uiatory of England, who layi, " Uii m^eity being m 
fanned that the earl of Denbigh, colonel Mytton , and lii 
Thssai Middleton, had beiicieed Dudley Cattle, inStaf 
fsrdabire, he lent the lord WUmot, with the eari a 
Nottlianipten and the earl of ClenUnd'i brigade of bone 
with one thouaand foot, to raiae the liege. Wilmo 
charged the parUament'i forlora, under Mytton, witl 
such fury, that his forces were all like to be cut off ; am 
several officers advised Denbigh not to qulthis trenches 
(o relieve bia frienda, but there to abide the (doming; o 
the royalists. The earl, who had lent out Mytton ti 
meet them, resolved, at all ventures, to atsist him, ani 
drawing out his troopsi led them on in person, givini 
tbe cavaUeis so 4mart a charge that be not only relievei 
hit friends, but repulsed tbe king's party." Shaw, in hi 
History of Staffordshire, has preserved copies of seveni 
warrants that were issued in consequence of this siege 
which give an affecting picture of the extortipns and im 
posts to which a country, beingthe scat of civil discord 
is expOBCd : the following are extracts; 


lel Leveson to 
ime, to charge 
thin your coiX'^ 
I this hundred, 
iber of soldiers 
defence of the 
and that you 
colonel, or his 
ey,at or before 
le date hereof ; 
I neglect or re- 
aforesaid pay^ 

oyeniber» 1643, 
1 constable." 


ilonel Leveson, 
I to issue forth 
ithin the seve- 
nanding them, 
ton at Dudley 
issed and win- 
per strike, and 
Thursday, to 
fceive the said 


DVDLKV CAMTLE, 

<Mi, nod pm pxjniMnt for the tame. AlUoe, t 
cdIqikI lajtfa, in the said warrant, that if j^ou tail : 
FariDance hereof, joa will eofbice him to lend hii 
to quarter at your honaeB for naiit of prOTisiuiii 
are tberefore to require and chai^ you to ilo aci 
as aforesaid, as you vrill answer the contrary ■ 
perill«. 

" I suppose the folonel meancth your ratab 
in your constablewicke of twelve quarters of ontt 
hundred, though it be not soe expressed ia the sa 
rant to nie. Allsoe, accoriUng; to a warrant from 1 
colonel to me directed, these are to charge and co: 
you to charge all the teames within your constabli 
to be ready at hU m^esty's garnson at Dudley 
uppon Fryday ne&t, being thB 15th of December, 
ven of tbeclack in the morning. Thereof fail not 

" Nether Penn, the 13th December, IMS. 

" F. C. Cahabhi 

" Ta lAi some. 
" Whereas, I ha^'e received a warrant from 
Levfsonto me direeted, wherein he doth, in hisn 
name, strictly charge and eouiniand me to issue f 
warrants to all the pettie constables within my 
deviaions, hereby charging and commanding t 
bring in their ratable parte of searen schnre bedd 
in this hundred, and to bring the same to his 


Dudley castle. 

iilftBter^ Marke Davids, to his lodging: in Dudley, at or be- 
fore Saturday next, being the S5th of November. These 
are therefore to require you to doe according as aforesaid, 
as you will answer the contrary at your perills. 
'' Nether Penn, the 2l8t November, 1643. 

** Fiu. Cartwriqht, high constable." 

" To the same, 
** Whereas, I have received a warrant from colonel 
Leveson to me directed, wherein he doth, in his majesty's 
name, charge and command me to issue forth my war- 
rants to all the pettie constables within my several devi- 
sions, thereby charging and commanding them to send 
into the Castle of Dudley, on Saturday next, 87th of this 
instant, January, one hundred and forty feather-bedds 
within the whole lnundred, together with sheets, blank- 
ets> and bolsters, with all things necessary belonging to> 
the same, there to be delivered to Mark Davies, quarter- 
master to the said colonel's regiment of foote. These 
are therefore to charge and command you to send in your 
ratable parte of feather-bedds and furniture as aforesaid^ 
at the time and place aforesaid, as you will answer the 
contrary at your perills. 
" Nether Penn, 25th January, 1643." 

** Fra. Cartwright, high constable."' 
There are likewise several other requisitions from 
the same high constable to the same constable, about 
bringing oats and teams to the said garrison. 


«UI>LSV r*«TLB. 

Thit Castle wai obc ef the iMt ttliMh halil out < 
tbe nnfortunata monarch, ood «u nuint^ncd for hi 
till the 13tfa of May, 1646, whcD colonel LeveMn mm 
dered it to ur WiUiom Brereton, the partiaiitentaiy t 

Several cannon-balk, some of them thirty-t 
pounders, have been found at diffeicnt timei about t 
Tulni. Bctireen the keep and the prioiy are tome tra< 
of an entrenchment, thrown up at the time of the iiBf 
Tbe Castle was, for several years after the rebellion, inl 
bited by tbe lord Wards ; tbe plantation! Mere kept 
good order, and the park well stocked nith deer. It 
terirards became neglected, ajid lerveil a» a retreat fo 
crew of coioera, nho, on the eve of St. James's fair, Ji 
S4, 1790, set Rre to the buildings, but whether accide 
ally or with design, is nut known. In the great hall t 
an oalc table, seventeen yards long, and onu broad, 
one entire plank, which originally measured twenty-1 
yards; but, being too long For the place it was inteiu 
to occupy, tbE superfluous part was cut oB', and niad 
table for tbe hall of a neighbouring gentleman. 

Dudley Castle consisted of a variety of buildit 
partly encompassing an areanbout an acre in size; it' 
surrounded by an eiteriur wall, flanked with towers : 
keep, which itands on a conaiilerable eraiueoce, in 
south-west angle of the area, has evident marks of gi 
antiquity, and is probably the only part remaining 1 
nas built by Dodo, the origioal founder. Do' 


DUDLEY CASTLB. 

Bouker, master of the free-school of Dudley, and minis- 
ter of St. Edmund's churchy wrote the following^ pleasing^ 
lines, on his planting some ivy round these towers : 

" Wind, gentle evergreen, thy spreading arms. 
Round Dodo*s ancient tow'rs ; and, from the blast 
Of winter, shield them with thy mantling charms. 
That they to time's remotest morn may last. 
Lodg'd in thy leaves, the birds of various wing 
Shall, unrestrain'd, their mossy mansions form. 
And round each pond'ring visitant shall sing, 
$afe from the truants' schoolboy and the stornu 
Spread, gentle evergreen! thy branches kind. 
O'er Dodo's castle — aVeful in decay; 
Let them around his loftiest turrets wind. 
And deck with sober green his ruins grey." 

Some time since, lord Dudley and Ward employed a 
number of workmen in restoring .part of the keep tu its 
original state, and raising the mutilated tower to the 
heighth and form of its corresponding one. - The vast 
heap of limestone which was battered down in the civil 
wars, and which filled up the area, being now taken 
away, exhibits the original form in which Dodo is stated 
to have erected it. This massy structure is of an oblong 
shape, having at each comer a lofty tower, with stair- 
cases and communications from one to the other, all built 
of the same durable limestone, dug from the rock below. 
The bases of each of these four towers gradually increase 
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to the foundatloa, and tlio«e on the HMth tide, whici 
ue now l^d bire, aeem to unite with the fonnation o 
the Qtouat itself; on exuniniog the hue ■paitinent 
cleared from rubbish, instead of windoHi, appear hxip 
boles, having a. flight of itepi ascending tA the aperturei 
^milar to those of Rochester Castle. Next to the keep 
in point of antiquity, is the chapel (of which two fin< 
Gothic windows remain, one of them is of the lance 
torm) and the ^reat gateway, with tbe apartments ove 
it : this entranee appears to bare been very itroiig ; thi 
walls are nine feet in thickness, having a poTtcollis a 
each end. Under the chapel is a large vault, arched uvei 
which is commonly called the prison, but the brick-wod 
being bniken, it now sfibrds shelter for cattle, as doe 
ever; other acceesable part oF tbe Castle : these vaultei 
cavities may probably have been used, at times, as a pri 
son, tbougb not originally constructed for that purpose 
The other parts of the Castle appear to have been bull 
about the time of Henry VIU. or of queen Elixabetb 
In the kitchen, which is on the east side, are two enor 
mous cbimnies, the lire-place of one measures fou 
yards and a half in width. 

The prospect from the Castle is singularly beautiful 
and 10 enteiisive, that, on a clear day, the eye may £s 
cern the counties of Worcester, Stafford, Derby, Lei 
cester, Warwick, Salop, and Hereford, and part o 
Wales. 


DUDLEY CASTLK 

Nor is the prospect more extensive than ftiU of va- 
riety, comprising hills and dates, woods and ▼ilkages, 
populous towns, and busy seats of manufiseture ; a scene 
that may justly foe termed— *' of various view, warm and 
alive with human habitations." The stupendous hills of 
Malvern (though at the distance of about forty miles), 
bounding the horizon towards the south, are noble fea- 
tures in the scene ; as are also those of Clent, Abberley, 
the Cleys, and the Wrekin :•» 

" Mountains, on whose barren breast 
* The labouring clouds do often rest." 

The eminence upon which the Castle stands was 
formerly so well covered with trees, as to obtain it the 
appellation of the ** Castle in the Woods." 

" Departed grandeur ! could these stones assume 
Historic pow'r to tell thy pristine fame. 

The torch of truth should thy dark reign illume. 
And bright description kindle from the flame. 

*' Then each mute witness, hasting to decay. 
Might tell what scenes were whilom here di8play*d ; 

What ancient dames here sung th' heroic lay, 
Mov'd in the dance, or nightly masquerade ! 

^ What titled warriors grac'd the splendid ball. 

In all the pride of chivalry and show ; 
« What trophies hung within the sounding hall. 
The blood-stain'd spoil of some illustrious foe : 
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DUDLEY CMTLB. 

" What ridi potseuon fed the neighbonriiif poor ; 

What toumameiits they fought, and how they fell ; 
— These, with BuBienius lalei and deedi of jore. 

The noss-grown relliiueB of the pile might tell. 

" But sadly silent, tbey keep maulderJDS on, 

ShakeD full oft by Ruin's iron haud ; 
And when some fleeting leaioQS more are gone, 

No wreck of pride or grandeur here shall stand. 

" Thus, worn with age, must thou, O man 1 become 

A valkin^ rnia, on life's shelving shoie ; 
At last to perish in the oblivious tomb ; 

an'dthenee, thou shaft decay no more."' 




DUDLEY PRIORY, 

S TJFFOnDSHIRE, 

The venerable ruins of Dudley Priory stand about hsilf 
a mile, from the town of Dudley. It was a Priory of Be- 
nedictine Monks, of the order of Clugne, founded near 
the site of St. James's church, and dedicated to that 
saint by Gervase Pagnell, in pursuance of the intention 
of his father Ralph. It afterwards became a cell to 
Wenlock, a monastery of the same order, in Shropshire. 
In 1190 pope Lucius confirmed the monks in various 
privileges and possessions. In.1300 pope Boniface granted 
an indulgence to all who should pray for the soul of 
Roger de Somery, a benefactor to this house, and buried 
here. In the thirteenth year of Edward I. the prior had 
licence to unpark a heath in the forest of Kinsare, ad- 
joining to the manor of Wodeford. Erdeswicke, in his 
History of Staffordshire, mentions several monuments 
erected within the Priory, to the Somerys and Suttons, 
li^ut no traces of these are now visible ; the principal 
fragments of the building are a handsome Gothic window, 
with the upper part of its tracery almost entire, and an 
elegant little tower, of an octangular form : a consider- 
able part of the building was taken down some years 
fiince, for the convenience of the manufactory ^nto which 
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Ue tenable Temains are convert^. At the diuolution, 
Oat Priory, as parcel of Wenlock, was granted to . air 
John Dudley, vihich grant waa confirmed by queen 
Mary to Edward Sulton, lord Dudley ; it was valued, iu 
Ox wbole, at £3B:3, the clear yearly value being 
i33: 1 : 4. 

In the toHD of Dudley are two churchei, one dedi- 
<:«ted toSt. Edmund, andtbeothertoSt.TboiiiaB; they 
ueboth uoited in one vicarage. Bishop Snody's Survey 
'Cates St. Edmund's as the parish church, sud St. Tho- 
nus as a cbapel dependant thereon ; and in Uie bull of 
pope Lucius abovementioned, dated 1190, among other 
poueasions of Dudley Priory, are mentioned the chapels 
of St. Edmund's and St. Thomas's, as annexed to the 
mother church of St. Jamea, in Dudley, which church 
mnit have been long since destroyed. During the civil 
wars tbc church of St, Edmund's was demolished, as ap- 
pears by the following account, taken from the parish 
Kgister: — " Note, that the church of St. Edmund being 
demolished by colonel Leveaon, in 1646, both parishes 
did meet in that of St. Thomas, and became as one in 
all adniiniatntioua, and bo in their officers, within a few 
years after ; ao that the register-book became one also 
from thenceforth. On the 16tb Feb. 1646, Mr. Jna. 
Taylor was settled in the vicarage of Dudley, and had 
poasession given him of thecburcbof St. Thomas on the 
11th of the same month; also, on the 30Ul Sept. IMS, 
upon the people's petition, it was ordered by the com- 
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niittee for plundeted miiiisters» that both pariabes should 
repair the church of St. Thomas^ and by another former 
«rder they were allowed jointly to meet for divine ser- 
vice therein." At a short distance from the Priory^ to> 
wards the lM>rth» are these wonderful works of art, the 
tunnel and lime-quarries, l*be former is thirteen feet 
high and nine wide, and extends a mile and three-quar- 
ters, principally through a hard rock, and in some pUoes 
tipwards of sixity feet below the surface. This work was 
began and made navigable in abcHit the space of four 
lyears, and affords a striking proof of the vast effects of 
human industry and perseverance. The stupendous ca- 
verns where the Hmestone has been woiiced out, are no 
less deserving the attention of the curious, who may 
there see this useful article brought from the bowels of 
the earth, and conveyed through the coun^ by means 
4of inland navigation^ to serve the purposes of the hus- 
handman as well as the architect. 
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CHARTEK-HOUSE, 

w^arviCKSHi/tE. 

iMtuT a mile from Coventry sUnda the CUkrter-HDMMt 
now iQhabited by ■^— luge, esq. : Utile of the ancicBt 
tnihliDg rem^iu. TbewiUotUieprecJiKfia still itand- 
ing ; aad in a wdl in the cuden aie the laiilu of mtay 
■nudl doon, which were the entrancea into the celk of 
the austere inhabitants. This religious home anwefrom 
the pious intentions of William lord Zouch, nF Harring- 
"orth, in Northamptonshire ( who obtninlng, in 138I| 
foBrteen acres of land, in this place, from sir Baldwyn 
Prerile, the elder, determined on that to erect a monai- 
teiy of Carthusians, and endow it with ample revenues. 
Death, hawever, prevented the execution of his pur- 
pose; but,inhis1aitillDeis,heleft £60 towards a fu- 
ture estahlisbment. 

The design was speedily comjdeted by various pious 
peraons. Richard Luff, a mayor of Coventry, andRicli- 
ard Botoner, a fellow-citizen, bestowed 400 marks on 
tbe church cbuir, cloisters, and three cells; others fol- 
lowed their example. Richard II. on his return from 
Scotland, in 1SS5, assumed the honour of being the 
founder; and, at the instance of his queen, Anne, laid 
tlie first stone of thechnrch Hith his own bands, declar- 


CHARTER-HOUSE. 

in|^, in the presence of his nobility, and of the mayot 
and citizens of Coventry, that he would bring it to per- 
fection. After this it received considerable endowments, 
and at the dissolution was found, according to Dogdale, 
to be possessed of j^lSl : 6 : 8, above all reprizes. The 
prior made an easy surrender of the house, and seemed 
to be without the resolution generally found amon^ this 
severe and conscientious order; for more of this than 
any other resisted the will of the rapacious monarch, 
and suffered persecution in support of their cause. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL, 

CBBSHIRE. 

AiouT the year 785 Peter, bisfaop of Utchfietd, Kmoved 
bis episcopal seat from tbat plare to Cheiter, making 
use of the church of St. John for hii Cathedral. This 
translation, honever, was i)f short duration, for his suc- 
cessor established himself in the former diocese, and 
Chester vras ititiiout a bishop till after the suppression 
of monasteries ; it was then restored to its aaclent ho- 
nour by Henry VIH. who made it one of the six new 
sees that were formed in 1541, at which time the dis* 
solved abbey of St. Werburgh was converted into the 
Cathedral. The Bret new bishop, John Bird, recom- 
mended himself .to bis royal master by preaching most 
vehemently against Papal supremacy : this pliancy of 
humour caused his removal from Bangor to Chester, 
where he furthered the designs of the rapacious Henry, 
by granting the manors and demesnes to the king, and 
accepting impropriatioos and rectories in exchange i thus 
the see was deprived of all its passessicns, and, with the 
eicepUon of the single acre on which the palace stands, 
and the court beyond it, another huuae adjacent; a 
little orctiard, called the Woiidyard ; t«o houses near St. 
John's church; a few small tenements ia the city of 
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CIIBfnii OiiTttBOftU,. 

ia the ccatn : two lidu sf ibt aquan ue omamciiUd 
with rows of hsDibmie bouKi, sod on ana ia tba bitbop'* 
palace, » hsqdaoRK alone buildiae< errrttd by biibop 
Keene in the jear 1753. The deanery, which a in the 
wne court, vas built on tbe wiJIi of a chapel dedicated 
to St TlKunaa : the ebiiiten coiiEiat oF only tbm walka 
OB the north Bid« ol tbe Cathedral ; in the walk of tbc 
umtb walk, vbich has long aincc been denolifhed, were 
depoajted the remaina of the firet^ secoad, third, and 
Jiuth abbots. The Cathedral is a large and heavy pile 
d iircgnlar worksMnriaip ; its appearance ia rude and 
broken, on aceount of the mouUeriDg stone of which it 
ia compoMd ; the Iqwer part o( die wall haa a row of 
irchea, now liUed up ; this, with a v«at%a of the north 
traaacept, appears to be the most ancient part of the 
building, though theee are of no very high antiquity, tbe 
worka of the Saioua and of iu rafoander being entirety 
goae. Tbe middle aiale and the tower wtie finiahed by 
the aUwl Simon Ripley, the initiab of his name are to 
be aeen interlaid in ciphers, on loise of the capitala of 
thepilloiB. The body i» supported by sii pointed archea I 
above )b a gallery with a neat stone balustrade, and a 
TOW of lai^ pointed windows, Eiceptiog the parts al- 
ready noticed, most of the building aeeuis to have been 
ere<.tedinthereign*ofUenryVl. VII. and VIII. Theweit 
frost, which is rich^ oroajscnted, waa began in l&OB. 
The window above the dior is filled with tracery, and 
the doei?case ia decorated with a variety of acolpbire ; ob 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

tbe walls of the nave and its aisles are the springs of the 
arches, from which it appears that the architect intended 
to have vaulted the roofs, but, from some unknown cause, 
the design was abandoned. The choir is filled with stalls 
that have tabernacle- work above them, carved in a supe- 
rior style; the arches in the galleries are separated by 
slender pillars, probably the work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the chancel are four stone stalls for the priests ; 
and about the walls are inserted the monuments of se- 
veral illustrious churchmen. The bishop-s throne stands 
on a stone base, and is a remarkable piece of sculpture : 
its form is an oblong square, each side most curiously 
ornamented with arches and pinnacles ; round the upper 
part is a range of small images intended to represent the 
saints and kings of the Mercians, each figure held a 
scroll on which the name was inscribed ; many of these 
scrolls and figures were mutilated by the fanatics, during 
the great rebellion, but in 1748 the figures were restored, 
though in a most injudicious manner, some of the fe- 
males having male heads placed on their shoulders, while 
the masculine figures were iH-matched with female 
heads : the original number of statiies was thirty-four, 
but four of them are lost. In the yellr 1749 Dr. William 
Cooper published a pamphlet containing a description of 
these figures, and the history of the persons they repre- 
sented; the profits of which he- presented to the Blue- 
coat Hospital. Behind the choir is St. Mary's chapel, 
and on each side an aisle : in the north aisle is an altar- 





tomb ascribed to Heniy IV. emperor of Germany, ' 
is said to have cBcaped from bis troubles, and to have 
fiided in GoJsliall Lane in tUls city, wbere he died, 
was buried in the abbey. Tbe trangcepts are diffei 
JO form, and of unequal eitent; the nortli one ii i 
laji^e, dedicated to St.Oiuald, and is in tbe paritt 
that name : Ibis ia reported to stand an the site of 
first church of St. Peter and Paul, wbicb was afterwi 
changed to that of the Huly Trinity, and, finally, tu 
name it now bears. Tbistransceptwaadeaienedlyenlarj 
on rebuilding tbe church, and allotted by the monki 
the neighbouring inhabitants, who were mostly tl 
servants or tenants. At first the religious wished tot 
the whole for themselves, and on that account bui 
chapel at a distance, called St. Nicholas's, and endo 
it with a vicarage for the use of the laity ; but at tbe 
(juest of the iiibabitants, and by composition betn 
tbe mayor and abbot, liey were restored to the us 
.the cburch of St. Oswald. The chapel falling luto 
use, was purchased by the citizens, and converted inl 
common hall for the dispatch of public butineu, si 
which it has been changed into a magazine for wool, 
part into a theatre, under licence of FarliamenL ' 
chapter-house is a most beautiful cdiGce, and stand 
the east walk of the cloister ; tbe vestibule is arched, 
supported by four columns, each surrounded with e 
slender pilasters, without capitals, which converge i 


the top of the column, and spreftd oter the tMf. t%k 
dimensions of this room aire thirty-thtee feet font inches 
liy twenty-seven feet fimr indies, the hei^t is twelve 
feet nine inches. The chapter-honse is fifty feet long^, 
twenty-Atx feet broad, and thirty-five feet hi^h ; at th^ 
tipper end is a window, consisting of five lancet-shaped 
divisions, and on each side is another of three ; a narrow 
gallery runs along three parts of the room, divided from 
the windows by a triplet of elegant and lofty pillars. 
The roof is of stone; the springs of the arches which se-^ 
eure it are supported by neat pilasters, with palmy c&pir 
tals. The entrance, both from the cloisters and between 
the vestibule and chapter-house are Gothic, but appa- 
rently of a later date than either of those rooms. 

This chapter-house appears to have been erected 
in the time of Handle, earl of Chester, whose first 
care, after it was completed, was to remove the body 
of his uncle, the great Hugh Lupus, from the church- 
yard of the abbey where it had been interred, into 
this building. Here his remains continued unmo« 
lested till the year 1T24, when, in digging within the 
chapter-house, they were found in a stone coffin, wrap- 
ped in leather, with a cross on the breast: at the head 
of the coffin was a stone, in shape of a T, with a wolTs 
head engraven on it, in allusion to his name. In Wil- 
lis's Cathedrals, the following epitaph on the earl is 
quoted, from an old MS, 
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■■ AlUmigh my ampi it liu in gnn, 
, ^id tllM i^ flcih ooMomed be, 

' My ptctEue here ocw that 700 have, 

■ Ad orl «>met?iiie at ttiia dttyc ; 

Hugh Lnpe by name. 
Sunn to Uw duke of BritUyac : 
i' Ot <^ralrie then being flower, 

And >liteT*> »anB to WilUam Gontjaerait, 
I To the boDour of God I Ad cAfie 

like firaodation of IhU monaitery ; 
The ninth yNr of thii my foandatlon, 
I God ohaosed my fifa, to bis heamdy mmnm ; 

In tlie year of our Loid being fona 
A thoniand one hundred and one, 
I ehu^ed tbia life *erily, 
Tho XVH d^e of July." 

Ttie priTilege of sanAtnary i^pean iwnf to hai 
betoneed to tiie dibey »a ftiBy a« It wu poweMed b 
other reli^oiu hotues, bat was mueljr temporary durin 
Hk feut in honoar of St. WaibnTgh. Hogfa l«^s 01 
dered that no makfactor should be attached or punisb* 
at the time of the fair held upon this occuion, unless ti 
committed some new offence. The great cnncoaric 1 
I loose people that assembled through tMs indulgeni 

I proved of iinguUr adiantoge to tb£ earl Handle, wbi 

bdng surrounded in the castle of Rhudiand by a Weh 
army, and in great danger, dispatched a mcuenser i 


CHESTER CATHEDRA!. 

Roger de Lacy, his constable, for assistance. . This of- 
ficer was at that time attending the fair, and being as- 
sisted by Ralph Dutton, his son-in-law, collected imme-* 
diately a numerous body of the rabble, who had met to- 
gether in consequence of the privilege : with this motley 
- company, he advanced, in battle array, to the castle, and 
the Welsh, who discovered hiiu at a distance, supposing 
themselves too few to engage the multitude that followed 
him, made a hasty retreat. 

Besides the Cathedral and St. Oswald's, Chester 
contains eight parish churches, the principal of which is 
St. John's : it stands without the walls on the east side 
of the city, and is said to have been founded in the year 
689, by king Ethelred, who was admonished, in a vision, 
to erect it on a spot where he should find a white hind. 
This church was formerly a magnificent pile, in form of 
a cross : great part of the east end was destroyed by the 
fall of the centre tower, in 1574; the north and south 
transcepts are likewise, demolished : on one side of the 
tower, at the west end, the legend relative to the founda** 
tion o£ this church is represented by the figures of a man 
and a hisd. 
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IXANTHONY ABBEY, 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Kmains of thia once beautiful and extenuve Abbi 
are situated in the deepty-sectuded vale of Eirus, ei 
circled by the barren aummits of the Black Mountain 
It was a Cistertian house, founded by Walter de Lu 
in 1103, and aftemanla endowed lilierally by Mil 
earl of Hereford. The niins are venerable and gmv 
but wholly devoid jif ornament; they partake of tl 
character of the surrounding scenery. Not a sing 
tendril of ivy decorates the maaaive walls of the atru< 
tnre, and but a sprinkling of sbrubs and Ugbt-brane) 
trees fringe the parapets, or shade the broken fra| 
inents beneath. The area of the cburch is not vei 
extensive; the length ia SIS feet, the braadth fifi 
feet, and it measures 100 feet across the transcep 
The roof has long since fallen in, and a great part ' 
tbe east end and south aide lie prostrate ; but the vie 
afforded ot the interior, in consequence, is grand, 
double row of pointed arches, reposingon massive pier 
separate tbe side-aiales from the nave, ^mve which ia 
series of small circular arches. Two lofty archea, riur 
from tbe middle ot tbe church, atiU auBtain a maaaii 


LLANTHONY ABBEY. 

. portion of the tower. The west end is extremely grand 
and beautiftil. 

Many portions of tins Abbey appear in detached 
heaps, near the church, particularly a bold arch, now 
used as an entrance to a barn, and which appears to 
have formerly served as a principal opening to the Abbey. 

The mountains of Ewais, now called the Hatterel 
Hills, rise above the monasteiy of Uanthony, and join 
the IMaok Mountaitu of Tali^arth at Capel y Ffin, or 
the cbapei on the boundary, near which the counties of 
Hereford, Brecknock^ and Monmouth, form a point of 
union* 
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BILEGKNOCK, 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

Bkbcdn, ot BMckoock, ia deUghtfollj sitnUed apol 
a gentle awdt abote the Ulk, oveHoakipg a fertile 
bJEhlf-cidtiTated ralley. On one Bide ef th* town, be 
Heath the majestk banging grmo of the prlerr, th< 
impetnaiu Honddy kmdly murmun, and uDiIe« vlti 
the U«k at a short balance beyond Brecon bridge. 

ThU cDuntr-towD caiuUt* of tihree liandsoni 
streets, in tbe moat spadoiu of whivh atandi the tmrn 
h>U aait macket-place. The nufTnticent cutle, bail 
h7 Bernard de Newmarchc, in the reifn of Wllliaii 
Rofui, standing In tbe inbnrbs, and isolated bj tb 
river, is now curtailed to a very insignificant ruin, ani 
that little is so choked up and disfigured with miserabl 
habitations, as to exhibit no token of its ancient gran 
dear. This castle was besieged by Llewellyn, in 1233 
but not taken. Some broken walls and a aDlita:y tone 
compose its remains. - Within the town are thre 
cburches, the most considerable of which is St. DaTid'i 
a grand emciform buildii^, 300 feet in length by sixt 
in width : it has an embattled tower ninety feet higl 
rising from the centre of the building. A cloister ei 
tends from the church to the priory-houie. One of th 


BRECKNOCK. 

most fascinating attractions of the town is its deligbtful 
walks, the one traced on the mar^n of the noble Usk, 
the other, called the priory walk, a luxuriant ^rove, 
impendant over the brawUng Honddy. 

Brecon is -built on the site of a Roman station, and 
was originally called Aber Honddy. It was strongly 
.walled, and had four gates. "Flie principal remnants of 
its fortifications are to be seen by the water-side, 

Brecon, and its immediate neighbourhood, are 
much inhabited by gentry of easy fortune. It is go- 
verned by a bailiff and fifteen aldermen, and sends one 
member to parliament. The markets are well but not 
cheaply supplied. 

The Monucbdenny, or Penervaen, is a very liigh 
mountain on the south side of the town, which, from 
the quickness of its ascent and pointedness of its sum- 
mit, bears a miniature resemblance to Cader Idris. 
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rONT AND ANCIENT MONUMENT IN 
BROMLEY CHURCH, 

KENT. 

Bromlby is a healthy and respectable market-town, and 
derives its name from the Saxon word Brom-leag, signi- 
fying a field, or pasture of broom ; and the great quan- 
tity of that plant on all the waste places near the town, 
sufficiently corroborates this etymology. The manor of 
Bromley was given to the bishops of Rochester in the 
eighth century, by Ethelbert, king of Kent, and; 
with some little interruption about the period of the 
Conquest, and diiring the Protectorate, has continued 
in their possession till the present time. These prelates 
had a palace here at a very early period, which was 
pulled down by the late bishop, Thomas, who erected 
the present edifice, a plain, brick mansion, in its stead, 
about the year 1777. This is now, and has been for a 
long period, the only episcopal residence belonging to 
the see of Rochester: it stands about a quarter of a 
mile out of the town, on the brow of a hill, looking 
towards Beckenham and Hayes. In the grounds is 
a chalybeate spring, called St. Blase's Well, which 
anciently had an oratory attached to it, dedicated to 
St. Blasius, which was much frequented at Wfaitsun- 
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FONT AND ANCIENT MONUMENT IN BEOMLBY CHURCH. 

tide, because Lucas, who was legate for Sextus JV. 
here in England, granted an indulgent remission for 
forty 4ayB ai\joia«d penance, to all tliose who shm^d 
visit this chapel, and offer up their orisons there in the 
three holidays of Pentecost. After the Reformation, 
the oratory fell to ruins, and the well was stopped up, 
but, being re-opened in 1754, was, by the bishop's or- 
ders, immediately secured from the mixture of othejr 
waters, since which, numbers of people have been 
remftrkabty relieved by it, from various diseases. 

The church is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
luad consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with an 
embattled tower. The sepulchral memorials are nu* 
xoiwovis: apion^ these is an ancient tomb, in the 
north wall of the chancel, under a recessed pointed 
^ch, with many mouldings springing from two beauti- 
ful^ slender pillars on each side, with heavy orna- 
mented C9,pitals> The upper portion of the arch Had 
east side of the monyment are mutilated. The person 
Trhose memory this tomb was intended to commemo- 
rate is unknown, but was conjectured by Weaver to 
he Richard Wendover, bishop of Rochester and minis- 
ter of this town ; but this prelate, who died in 1250, 
W48, according to Part and Godwin, buried inWest^ 
ininster Abbey, by the king's (Heniy III.) express 
orders. Against the same waJil is an iaseribed tablet, in 
memory of bishop Zachary Pearce, P. P. who died 
in June 1774> aged eighty-four years ; and a slab ia the 
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W9VT AND ANeiBMT HOHVMEHT IN Bt6MUnr CHUMII. 

IHivemefit recer^ the Bame and Tivtmss of Jobii 
Youqge» imot^er biriiop ef Roeheiter : he died at the 
age of seventy-one, in April 1606. Two other bithopv 
of this see were also interred in this edlfiee. 

The Font, which is an eaoavated block of Purbeek» 
18 elevated by brick-work, and bears undoubted evidence 
pf its hiph antiquity : the basin is hollowed to a size 
<ii$ciently lai^ for emersion. The Font is nearly 
9qD9ie, the upper portion being rather larger than the 
)9wer» and the sides are ornamented with the plain 
semicircular arebea of the Norman architecture. 

There is a college at Bromley, founded in pursuance 
of the will of the benevolent John Warner, bishop of 
Rochester, bearing date in 1666 : it is for the residence 
and maintenanceof twenty widows, of loyal and orthodox 
cieigymen. The original endowments have been con- 
siderably increased, by the gifts of various persons, since 
that period. In 1756 Mrs. Helen Betenson, of Brad- 
bourne, in this county, bequeathed the sum of ;^10,000, 
for the purpose of erecting ten additional houses,- for as 
many widows of clergymen : since that, a bequest of 
£12,000, made under certain limitations, by William 
Pearce, esq. brother to bishop Pearce, for the building 
of ten more houses for clergymen's widows, has also 
fallen in ; so that this excellent charity is in a very flou- 
rishing condition. The widows on bishop Warner's 
foundation have £30 : 10 each, with coals and candles ; 
the others have £90 each. The salary of the chaplain. 


FONT Ain> ANCIENT MONUMENT IN BROMLEY CHURC«« 

who must belong to< Magdalene College, Oxford, has 
been increased at different times, and is now about £86 
per uniittin. 

This institution is under the management of four- 
teen trustees. The college buildings are pleasantly 
situated at the north end of the .town. 

The population of this parish, according to the act 
of 1800, amounted to 2700 ; the number of houses to 
524. The markets are well supplied* The grant for 
holding them was obtained by the bishop of Rochester, 
from Henry VI. in the year 144T or 1448. 
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EXCAVATIONS NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 

^' The Excavations in the park of the duke of New- 
castle (which lies contiguous to the castle, seated nobly 
on the vei^ of a high precipitous rock, at the westerp 
end of the town of Nottingham) are not only the lai^est 
of the kind in England, but the most singular for their 
curious structure and magnificence. They are formed in 
a low cliff, where the rocky ^ratum terminates abruptly, 
and from whose base extend those rich and beautiful 
meadows through which the river I'rent pursues his 
Wining and rapid course. 

*' There are no records, or documents of any sort 
extant, by which the origin of these cavcrned habitations 
might be ascertained ; nor is there, perhaps, such an 
assemblage of apartments in any rock in Europe. We 
cannot hesitate, however, in referring the formation 
of them to the most ancient times ; and as the whole 
is left to conjecture, without a violation of probabi- 
Kty, they may be ascribed, in their rudegt state, to the 
aborigines of the island, when, before the invasion by 
Julius Csesari they made their habitations amongst rocks 
and woods ; or in the period of their succeeding invaders, 
from whose irresistible power the Britons, vanquished 
and dismayed, might have escaped, and here sought for 
shelter in secret caves, surrounded by woods, which, in 
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NS NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 

re been to the enemy impervious, 
these rude abodes, which had been 
id fuptives, may have been con- 
?ligion, and occupied by anchorets, 

holy persons, before that period 
minds of men had become more 
intercourse of society, assisted by 
tructed them to look out for more 
is, and to raise monasteries. The 

not invariably separated and soli- 
is of Deoius and Valerian, we are 
pious Christians to a life of prayer 
1 places, remote from towns ; and 
uestioned, that several of the an- 
t. Anthony, &c. though they ab- 
om general society, and lived re- 
yet accompanied l^ other persons 
Eist of temper. 

rations, which constitute a most 
i appearance, when viewed in the 
9nt of the rock, are to be traced 
rations ; among them is a kitchen, 

sandy stratum to the upper sur- 
Lhe appearance of a dove-cote, with 

one of which may be considered aa 

of the nature and local circum* 
a fair conception may be obtained 
^ Sketches, which, though taken 
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EXCAVATIONS NSAB lfATT]|i«aAM. 

in the year 1788, as no material dilapidation has sittce 
happened, will be now found accurate representations. 
With the exception of the more magnificent structure of 
Stonehenge, there is none in the kingdom so curiotts 
perhaps as this, or more deserring of antiquarian in* 
spection ; and thus ' practised in the living rock,' it ii 
said (tlM>ugh the assimilation is probably nothing but the 
effect of fancy, or of a confused recollection) that it bears 
a strong resemblance to the chapel formed in the rocks 
at Bethlehem, and other places in the Holy Land. Like 
those excavated places of worship, this has pillars hewn 
out of the solid mass of stone in the ruder style of Gothic 
architecture, which give their support to a vaulted roof, 
fashioned also into compartments of a similar cast. On 
the face of the rock steps are yet visible, which may be 
inferred to have led to an upper apartment, now mould- 
ered away ; as, indeed, has been the case with a consi- 
-derable part of this edifice, the joint composition of na- 
ture and of art. From the appearance which it now 
makes, there is little to convey to the spectator an idea 
of its having been the continued abode of man. In the 
rudest state of society, we find, in a degree accommo- 
dated to the climate of the country, appropriate conve- 
niences, and efiiectual shelter from the inclemencies of 
the seasons ; but here we see no vestiges either of one or 
the other — ^therc are no cells of retirement, nor rooms of 
any description which are not exposed to the weather. 
In the hermitage at Warkworth, in Northumberland, 
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MCATATIONS NBAR ROTTtNGHAM. 

and in the sequestered retreats at Wetherel, on the river 
Eden, near Carlisle, we are in admiration at the snu^« 
ness and comfortable disposition of the several rooms*; 
and it would therefore be absurd to suppose that princi- 
ples, which roust be acknowledged to be general, and to 
have been universally adopted by men in similar situa> 
tions, should not have occurred to the recluses who had 
excavated for themselves places of abode or of conceal- 
ment among these rocks at Nottingham. There is ana- 
logy in most things, and from common usage we are 
warranted in our determinations on a particular in- 
stance ; from such reasoiring then I cannot hesitate 
to conclude, that very much of the external part of the 
' Rock Holes' has, by time, or some other as efficient 
cause, been removed ; and that what is now seen as the 
superfices of the rock, was, in former times, the inner 
walls of rooms in several places. 

'' Thus singular in their nature, and unique in their 
appearance, it may be considered rather &s an odd cir- 
cumstance, that these Excavations should have been so 
little described or made known to the world. By the 
ingenious Dr. Thornton they have been noticed in his 
Provincial History ; and from the few remarks which he 
has made on them, it might have been supposed, that the 
attention of the curious would have been attracted to 
further investigation, and to a more minute antiquarian 
research. In times not very remote, local tradition 
(however deficient in other more important recitals) af- 
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EXCAVATIONS NEAE NOTTINGHAM.. 

firmsy that this retreat was surrounded by trees, which 
overBbadowing it with their branches, may be supposed 
to have cast a solemn gloom around the consecrated spot» 
and to have rendered the scene more fit for solitude and 
abstracted meditation. The river Leen, in many a play- 
ful meander, flows round the very skirts of the rock, ex- 
cluding all access to it ; but where an artificial passage 
has been formed on the side towards the castle, and by a 
reflection from its waters of the monuments of the piety 
and industry of ancient times, gives an embellishment 
highly pleasing, and picturesque to the scenery. 

^' The. stone of this cllflf being of a dry, porous, free, . 
sandy nature, was admirably adapted to the uses to 
which it has been applied ; and in a- variety of places, on 
the eastiem skirts of tlie town, it occurred to my observ- 
ation, that the suburbian inhabitants had taken a hint 
from these Excavations, and had formed for themselves 
houses, whose walls were of a more ancient date than 
those of the tower of Babel, or of the Pyramids ! 

'< On this aspect in particular there arc hollows iu 
the rock which, to this day, retain the name of ' The 
Hermitage ;' and in the meadows at Sneinton, ,where a 
pleasant pathway leads to Colwick, the seat of John 
Musters, esq. there is the most grotesque assemblage of 
natural and artificial composition-chouses upon the clift* 
and below it ; houses in front of it and within it ; iu 
short, in almost every possible mode that ingenuity could 
invent, or persevering industry execute. No less whimr. 


EXCAVATIONS NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 

sical than uncommon is the appearance which such an 
intermixture exhibits ; and it adds to a stranger's admi- 
ration, when, on a stricter survey, he discovers curiosities 
of a similar, though more laborious, nature, consisting 
of vaults and cellars, hewn out of the rock beneath the 
foundations of almost every old house in the town, some 
of which are of so great a depth as to require a hundred 
steps to conduct the curious explorer to the bottom, 
where, in one instance at least, at the Blackamore Head, 
inn, he will meet with the additional gratification of be- 
holding a pond of water usually filled with tench or carp. 

'^ These cellars (for whose extreme depth I can find 
no sufficient cause) are supposed to have been excavated 
at a very remote period, whilst over them, during a suc- 
cession of ages, buildings have fallen to decay, and been 
restored in a more modern style of architecture. From 
them, and a variety of other ' Subterranes,' did the 
town acquire its appellation ; Nottingham being no more, 
as antiquarians inform us, than a soft contraction of the 
Saxon word Snottengaham, whose signification is ' Spe- 
*■ luncarum Domus.' 

" As one of the Sketches of the Rock Holes, in a 
very picturesque manner, takes into the view the Castle, 
I shall close this detail with a cursory account of it. — 
Standing, as it is here seen to do, on the verge of an 
abrupt and deep precipice, when in its caiteilated state, 
it must have exhibited a most romantic, and, on this as- 
pect, an impregnable appearance. In a very early period,. 
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BXCAVATI0N6 KBAR NOTTINGiUif. 

OS an eaftb-werky it seems to have bee a posaeBsed by tbe 
Britons, from the vast slaughter of Mrbom, by Humber^. 
a piratical chieftain of the ncntb, it acquired the title of 
tiie Dolorous HiU, or Golgotha. Afterwards, when it 
boasted a tower, by the obstinate defence of a body of 
Danes, it held out in a long siege against the kings of 
Mercia and of the West Saxons. Nor was it esteemed 
less highly as a place of defence by the Normans ; for 
almost immediately after the conquest of the kingdom, 
a castle was erected by William Peverel, a natural son of 
tiie Conqueror ; which structure, during several of the 
succeeding reigns, acquired such strength as (by additional 
buildings, and on two sides the unapproachable nature 
of the rock) to be enabled to withstand all the aggres- 
sions of open force that were made upon it in after times. 
Into the very centre however of the fortress did the en- 
terprising Edward III. penetrate, and therein seize Mor- 
timer, earl of March, and the queen mother : but this 
was effected by the mean of a subterraneous passage, 
excavated through the bowels of this vast rock, and 
forming, by steps, a communication from the summit to 
its base, which opened into the meadows by the Leen 
side, and was probably intended by the founder of the 
Castle as a sallyport, or way by which men or provisions, 
in case of a siege, might be introduced. To this incident is 
it indebted for the appellation, which It even now retains, 
of Mortimer's Hole. In consequence of the effectual 
stand which it made for Charles I. when the civil wars 


•UCAVAT10H8 MBAR SOTTlNOHAM. 

&t an end, Gromwell ordered \tto Vc demoUsbed-, 
t was Bold by the duke of Bucltingbain (to whom 
the restoration it was granted) to the d«ke of New- 
B, who built tbe present edifice on ita ruins, and in 
« family it still remains. 
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NEWPORT CASTLE, 

MONMO UTHSHIRE. 

Newport Castle stands near the brid^, on the rig'ht 
bank of the Usk. It is amassire structure, but of small 
dimensions and' simjrfe form: the figure is nearly a 
parallelogram ; it is built of rubble, but coigned with 
hewn stones. lu the middle of the side that faces 
tiie water is a square tower, which seems to have been 
the keep, or citadel ; it is flanked with small turrets, 
and- contains the remains of a spacious apartment, 
called the State Room, with a vaulted stone roof. Un- 
derneath is a sallyport, leading to the river, with a beau- 
tiful Gothic arch, once defended by a portcullis, the 
groove of which is still visible. At each extremity of 
this side are octagon towers, one of which, though much 
mutilated, is- inhabited. In the left side of the ndddle 
tower are the remains- of the baronial hall, with a large 
fireplace ; the windows are of the Gothic kind, and richly 
decorated. Evident vestiges- of numerous apartments 
are seen in the area, and several chimnies appear in the 
side-walls. On a slight examination of the Castle, it 
would seem that it was constructed solely for the purpose 
of defending the passage across the river ; because on that 
side which faces the water it is provided with thwee strong 


NEWPORT CASTLE. 

towers, while towards the town there appears only a. 
simple waU, without flanks or defences; but upon a 
nearer inspection may be discovered the traces of a deep 
moat, which has been recently fiUed with earth from 
the excavation of the canal ; this might be a very suffi- 
cient defence from the town. There is likewise a consi- 
derable plot of ground, formerly called the Castle Green 
(now converted into wharfs), which was probably joined 
to the fortress by means of a drawbridge. 

The style of the architecture denotes that the pre- 
sent building is not so old as the Conquest j for the 
arches of the doors and windows are pointed : it must^ 
therefore, have been constructed during the Anglo*Nor- 

period, when pointed arohes were in common use. 
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UPTON CHURCH, 

BVCK8, 

tJrroN, in tHe hundred of Stoke, and deanery of Burn- 
ham, lies about three miles and a half to the north^^est 
of Colnbrook, near IMough, which is a hamlet of this 
parish. The manor of Upton-eum-Chaveley, which had 
belonged to Merton Abbey, was on lease to the Barkers, 
in the reign of James I. It is now the property of 
GeoT^ Edwards, esq. of Henlow, in Bedfordshire, whose 
family possessed it as early as the year 1725. 

Upton Court, a manor farm, now the property of 
William Lascelles, est^ a bencher of the Inner Temple, 
was many years in the family of Lane, of which it was 
purchased by the grandfather of the present proprietor. 
In the parish Church, which is an ancient Saxon struc- 
ture, are memorials of Edward Bulstrode, squire of the 
body to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. and others of that 
ancient family, who were of Bulstrode, in this parish : 
in the church-yard are memorials of the Lanes. 

The rectory of Upton, which was given to Merton 
Abbey, by Paganus de Beauchamp, became the property 
of Eton College, by an exchange marly years before the* 
reformation : the vicarage is in the gift of the crown. 

Near this place is Bulstrode, the seat of the ancient 


UPTON CHURCH. 

family of that name. It became efterwards the property 
and residence of that infamous character, lord-chancellor 
Jefferies, who being then sir George Jefferies, knight, 
and chief justice of Chester, and described as of Bui- 
strode, was made a baronet in the year 1681. It has 
been erroneously supposed that Bulstrode was forfeited 
by hid attainder at the revolution, and given to the earl 
of Portland : the fact is> that it was purchased by that 
nobleman, of Mr. Dyve, son-in-law of the chancellor^ 
about the latter end of king William's reign : the earl, 
who had the chief superintendence of the expedition^ 
which placed that monaicch on the throne of these realms, 
was sometimes visited by his royal master at Bulstrode. 
After the king's death, he retired wholly to this place, 
where he took great delight in improving his gardens, 
and where he died in 1709: his son, who was created 
duke of Portland in 17I6> was great grandfather to the 
present duke. 

Bulstrode House was built in 1686, by lord-chan* 
cellor Jefferies : the offices are the remains of an oldee 
mansion, which, it is probable, was built by the BuU 
strodes. The park, which contains about 800 acres, exr < 
hibits a pjeasing variety of surface and is well wooded. 
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XJLNEY CHURCH, 

BUCKS, 

"Olney, in the hundred and deanery of Newport, lies in 
the north part of the county, near the borders of North- 
amptonshire. The manor was anciently in tiie earls of 
Chester, from whom it passed suceessively to the families 
of Albini and Basset. Upon the attainder of Thomas 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who was one of the cO" 
heirs of the Bassets, it was granted, in4397, to Thomas 
Mowbray, afterwards created duke of Norfolk, and upon 
his banishment, the reversion, after the death of lady 
Basset, to whom this manor had been assigned in dower, 
was g^nted to Edward duke of York, who fell at the 
battle of Agincourt ; and dying without male issue, this 
manor reverted to the crown : it was not alienated till 
the year 1638, when it was sold by Charles I, to certain 
citizens of London, it now belongs to the earl of Dart- 
mouth, having been inherited from his mother, the late 
countess dowager, heiress of sir Charles Gunter NichoU, 
iu whose family it had been a considerable time. 

The Church is a handsome Gothic building, with a 

stone spire, 185 feet in height. There was formerly a 

chapel in the churchyard, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 

4o which was a chantry, founded by lord Basset. The 


OLNEY CHURCH, 

i^reat tithes of Olney were appropriated to the abbess 
and convent of Sion. In 1620, sir Robert Gorges, being 
then im))ropriator and petron, endowed the vicarage 
with a stipend of £46 : 13:4 per annum, charged on th^ 
great tithes, in addition to the ancient stipend, which 
was only twenty marks. The rectory and advowson were 
afterwards in the family of Johnson, from whom they 
passed to the Nichoik, and are now the property of the 
earl of Dartmouth. 

In the year 1807 it was discovered that the Church 
required very considerable reparations; part of the north 
wall, which exhibited a large fractare, was taken down, 
and rebuilt. The windows in this wall were then made 
smaller, and instead of the pointed arch, with tracery, 
as before, nothing was attempted but a plain pointed 
arch ; the porch was lilcewise rebuilt, and a school-rooftt 
orected over it. To cover the expense of these opera- 
tions, it was thought necessary to sacrifice a fine Gothic 
roof, that had been shielded from the weather by an ex- 
terior of lead, from its first erection ; accordingly the 
Church was stripped, and the curiously ornamented in - 
tenor broken to pieces ; the metal was sold to a Bir- 
jn>ngham dealer; and the timber disposed of, by auction, 

e chuTchyard : among the lota were a great variety 

^grotesque figures and heads; some of these are still to 

mer*'- ^^ ^^^^^^^^ parts of the town, exhibited as oma- 

^^ ^^^^^nsy upon barns, and other places. 

*»>y of the devices upon this roof were exceedingly 
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OLHEY CHURCH. 

•obscene. These kbdienms and higkly-indeeent camiigs> 
80 common in ancient churches and cathedrals, were de* 
s^ned, by the parochial (^rgj, to satirize the mendicant 
ftnars, whom they regarded with a jeakms eye for their 
encroachments. After removiai^ the aneient roof, a co- 
vering of slate was substituted, and the distempered ap* 
pearance of the plaister within, clearly demonstrates how 
much the building is likely to be injured by the change. 
Within the Church, on the sides of the chancel, are 
some appearances of stalls for the officiating priests. 
Many other circumstances denote the Church to have 
been greatly altered since its first erection: on scraping 
the walls, for new washing, paintings of Scripture His- 
tory were discovered,, with sentences in the Old English 
character ; the walls are supposed to have been thus de- 
corated throughout the Church. 

The town of Olney is remarkable for the manufac- 
ture of lace, which employs almost the whole of its po- 
pulation. In the year 1780, this trade, which is now in 
a most flourishing state, was threatened with a total 
atagnation, by a question pending in parliament : a lively 
and affecting statement of this circumstance is given by 
the late William Cowper, esq. who then resided here, in 
a letter to Joseph Hill, esq. in which he says, ** We 
lately sent a petition from hence, to lord Dartmouth ; 
I signed it, and am sure the contents are true, the pur- 
port of it was to inform him that there are very near 
1200 lacemakers in this beggarly town, tlie most of whom 


OLHET CHUKCB, 

had reason enougb^ while the bill was in agitation, to 
look upon every loaf they bought as the last they should 
be ever able to earn. I can never think it good policy 
to incur the certain inconvenience of ruining 90,000, 
in order to prevent a remote and possible damage, though 
to a much greater number. The measure is' like a scythe, 
and the poor lacemakers are the sickly crop that trembles 
before the edge of it. The prospect of peace with Ame- 
rica is like the streak of dawn in their horizon, but this 
bill is like a black cloud behind it, that threatens their 
hope of a comfortable day with utter extinction." 
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fcLAKE CASTLE, AND ,PBI6RY, 

SUFFOLK. 

Though no aathentic history of the nearly rained Castle 
of Clare can be collected^ there is little doubt but that it 
was built about the time that the castle of Hedingham, 
in Essex, was founded, that is, soon after the Saxon 
heptarchy. It has been in its present ruinous state 
from time immemorial, and it appears that its history 
was very imperfectly, if not altogether, unknown to 
Cambden, who says nothing about it ; but he observes, 
" the town of Clare gave name to the noble family of 
Clares, who were descendants of Guthbert, a Norman." 
It is situated on a hill, on the south side of the town, 
having nothing of its original strength and magnificence 
remaining. A part of the wall, forming a passage up 
to it, still exists, but so long a period has elapsed 
since its foundation, and so littie attention has been 
paid to preserve it from the ravages of time, that in a 
few generations it must unavoidably sink into utter de« 
cay, and nothing more of it be seen than a small pop* 
tion o/i the stones of which it was built. Surrounded 
with verdure, it still forms a striking object of beauty 
to the lover of antiigaity, who will often regret that 
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CLARB CA8TLB> AND PRIOEY. 

no care has been taken nor any labour bestowed to 
preserve its fragments from faUin|^ into decay. 

Near the Castle stands Clare. Priory^ a l^ouse of. 
Augustine ftiarsy fbunded about the year 1849. Its 
foundation may be tr&Qcd. Uom %ome whimsical lines, 
which were copied from an ancient roll which formerly 
belpufsed tp Aug. Vincent, Th($ lines ase in, dialasuet 
a^d the pictu^s o$ the secular priest and friar are curi- 
ously worlfed on the roll of parchment. The tiUie of 
th^ i^c^I, which is printed oc written, iii^ ved letters* is sw 
fpUows.: 

9 . 

** This dialoge betwix a secular askyng;, and a fr«ve 
* ai^^weriqg at tl^e grave of dame Johan of AosiiPa 
ah^with the lineall descent of the lordis oC the 
bpnoure of Clare from the tymQ of the funda^on 
qf the freeris in the sa^e honoure, the yere of 
our Lprd M*ccx),viii unto the first of May> the 
yere M.cccc;lx, 

Q, What man lyeth here sey me sir Freve? 
A,. N[o vx^t-^Q. Wliat elUs-^A. It.is a woaiaQ<*-^ 
Q. Whose daughtir she was I wold l^fi9 here-^ 
A, I woU you tell sir liohe as I caii> 

B^jing Edward the forst afturtbe Conquest bflgaa. 

As I have lemyd was hir fadir 

And of Spisyn boj^^was hur modin 
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i3( What ynm Uir nme?«>^A. Dme Jobai6 she hig^t 
Of AcriftH)- Wlrr ID dMkurid woMlM » 

A. *' For there ghe sey (tint this worlds li|:ht, 
Bbrtf of hir modir^ loi Cbtetncles ttflfis tn6^' 
Wherefore ih ^vnkny O Vineetit etf the 
To wbDih she had sfaiguUr afeclkioiniy 
This Chapel she nude In pure dmMSonn, 

a. Wastfhe o^t weddid to &nf lH«tit? 

Ar Ye»^h<-^ To whom? Yf i shhldnot lye 
To Gilbert of Ckre, tlid Erie hf riffat 
Of GhmeestirH2-Whei Son WMi1ie?-^A.Sotheley 
A*n odier GilberCIs-^* Tfab €tineah)gy« 
I desyre to lunvwiSy whensftiie' tefibs nn' 
Who w^ Ms Mtir, if it {fteve the? 

A. Thiff Gilbertis'fAlir weft that oMe knight 
Sir Rftihard of Clare: to sey alt arid smn 
Which for VreA»^lbv€ Uml 6ile» hight, 
And hit book depid, ** D^ Reg^iHe priticiimm ; 
Made farst Fi^ere Atic^ttncs to I Blonde caniy 
Therein to duelle, and for thitt dedh, 
In heven 6dd pnntate hym jpye to ttiedb-^ 

S^ Bht letMHy who weis t^llc miy 

This Ricfaalrdis wiff whonrthon pl^lbeA so? 

A. The CouAtiB Of Herifotdaad ftfadld highl^ihe, 
Whieh whan- deth the kndtte had uililbo 
Of temporal spousaile, betwixt hma twoo* 
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CLAEE CASTLBi AND PMOET. 

^ith diven ^arcek encreiid our fttndatioun» 
Liche as our motiumeiitys make dedaratioun* 

12* Of the funt GUbert who was the Wyflf ? 

A« Dame Mauld, a Ladye ful honourable 
Borne of the Ulsters as she with lyff 
Hir Armes of glas in the Est gable. 
And for to God thei wolde ben acceptable 
Hir Lord and she with an holy entent, 
Made up our Chirche fro the fundament— 
Now to Dame Johan tufne we a^yn 
Latter Gilbertis Wyff, as to fome seyd b 
Which lyethhere — Q. Was she baryn? 

A. N&y Sirx-^ey me what fruite was this ? 
A brawnshe of right g^rete joye I wis— 

Q, Man or Woman ?— A. A Lady bright ; 

Q. What was hir Name— -A. Elizabeth she hight. 

Q. Who was hir husbands— A. Sir John of Burgh, 
Eire of the Ulstris ; so conjoyned be 
Ulstris Armes and Gloucestris thurgh and thurgh. 
As shewith our Wyndowes in housis there. 
Dortour, chapiter hous,' and Fraitour, which she 
Madeoute of the g^und, both plauncher and wa^— 

Q. And who the rofe ?— -A. She alone did al— ^ 

Q. Had she ony Issue— A. Yea Sir sikerly 

Q. MTfaat?— a doughter— Q. What name had she ? 

A. Liehe hir Modir Elisabeth sothely— . 
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CMB£ CAWthB, AND FRIOSY. 

Q. Who evir thehusbonde of htr mi^t be,. 

A. King Edwards Son the third was he, 
Sir Lionely which buried is hir by. 
As for such a Prince too sympilly-— 

Q. Left he onye fruite this Prince mightie? 

A. Yea Sir, a doughtour and Philip she hig^ht. 
Whom Sir Edmond Mortimer weddid truly. 
First Erie of the Marche, a manly knight, 
Whos Son Sir Roger by title of right, 
Lefbe heire another Edmonde ageyn : 
Edmonde lefte noone but deid bareyn-— 

Right thus did cese of the Marchis- Uode 
The heire male-**Q. Whider passid the right 
Of the Marchis Loodis ? and in whome it stodt 
I wold fayne lerne, if that I might. 

A. Sir Roger myddil Erie that noble knight 
Tweyn doughtris lefte of hisblode roial; 
That. ones issue deide,^ that otheris hath al. 

Q> What hight that Lady whose issue had grase 
This Lord^schip-to atteyne-*A^ Dame Ann I wys. 
To the Erie of Cambridgge and she Wyff wafr— 
Which both be dede, God graunte hem blys— 
But hir Son Richard which yet livith, ys 
Duke of Yorke by discent, of his fadir. 
And hath Marchis londis by right of his modir-^ 

Q.. Is he sole or maried this Prynce mighty ? 

A* Sole : God forbede it were grete pit«— 
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Q. Who hath he wedded ?— A. A gnuiioiift Ladf* 
Q. What U hir name 1 the prey telle me ? 
A. Dame Cicile Sip— Q* Whoe doughtey was she ? 
A. Of the Ede of Westmorelonde I trowe the yengest. 

And yet grase her fortuned to be the hyest 
Q. Is ther ony fhiite betwix hem twoo ? 
A. Yea Sir, thonks be God ftil glarioue^ 
Q, Male or female ? — ^A. Yea Sir bothe twoo— 
Q, The nombir of this progeny gracious 
And the names to know I am desyrous. 
The ordere eke of byrth telle yf thou kan. 
And I will evir be e^en thyn owen man ? 
A. Sir affcir the tyme of long bareynes 

God first sent Anne which signyfyeth grase,. 
In token that al her hcrtis hevynee, 
He^ as ibr barejmes wold from hem chase. 
Harry, Edward and Edmond ech in his plaae 
Succedid, and aftir tweyn doughtris cam 
Elisabeth and Margarete, and afterwards William. 

John aftir William nexte borne was 
Which he passid to goddis Grase* 
George was nexte, and aftir Thomas 
Borne was ; which sone aftir did pase 
By the path of deth ; to the hevenly plase — 
Richard liveth yit, but the last of all 
Was Ursula to hym whom God liste calle. 
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CtAftB CAVTLBy Aim MfdHVt 

To the Duke of ExcMtre Anne MHiM b 
la bur te^re youthe : but my Lofd Hefrj 
God choien hath to enheritc faeven bttg^ 
And lefte Edward to raccede temporayj 
NowErie of March^lmdEdmond of Rutlondsotliiely 
Cdnute, bUh fortUnabil to ri|g;ht hygh mafiag<e. 
The othir foUrc stohd yit in their p«piUa§fe. 

Longe mote be liTeii to goddia pleasautote. 
This hygh and myghty Prynce in prOBperitle 
With vertuCy and vyetory god hiin avaiiaee 
Of al hys Enerayeg, and graonte that he 
And the noble Prihced his Wyff nlay see 
Hir childres children or thei hena wende 
And aftir this Otttelary the joye that never shalt 
endc. 

Amen. 

The abdire is ah exact copy from the original i*oll in 
English, most of which is written in the old English 
letter. There is a Latin roll of the same annexed to it, 
which, on account of the length, cannot be insetted. 

In this Priory church, which is now used as a 
barn, lies buried Joan of Acres. She was the seeond 
daughter of kiqg Edward I. by queen Eleanor, and born 
in the first year of her father's reign at Ptolomais, a 
city in th^ Holy Land, commonly called Acres, where 
her iftother remaided during the wart that Ediintrd h 


€LAftB CAnXB, AND PRIORT. 

had with the Saracens. At the age of eighteen she 
marriedy and outliving her first husband mentioned in 
the roll, married again to Ralph de Monte-hermer, who 
had been her former husband's servant. She died at 
her manor of Clare, on the 10th of May, A. D. 1S05. 
Here likewise was interred the body of Edward Mount- 
hermer, the eldest son of Ralph Mount-hermer and 
Joan of Acres. Having obtained the king's favour, he 
had the title of earl of Gloucester and Hertford be-» 
stowed upon him. 

Lionel!, or Leonell, duke of Clarence and earl of 
Ulster in Ireland, was also buried in the chancel of thia 
Priory church, together with his first wife Elisabeth^ 
who was daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, 
^arl of Ulster, as it appears from the roll befove-men- 
tioned. Elisabeth died A. D. 1S63. Lionell was the 
third son of Edward IIL 

" In All the World was then no Prince hym lihe 

Of hie stature and of all semeUnesse 

Above All men within his hole kyngrihe 

By the Shulders, he might be seen doutlesse ; 

As a Mayde in halle of gentillnesse 

And in All places sonne to Retorike, 

And in the field a Lyon marmoreke.'^ 

Not long after the death of his first wife, Elizabeth, 
^? married Violenta, the sister of John Galeas, duke o^ 
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CtARB CA«TLB, AND PBXORT. 

Milan, with wlkbm be received a large marriage portion* 
The -manner in which this munriage wa» celebrated 
deserves particular notice. — Attended by a great com- 
pany of English nobiHty, he went over to Milan, Habere 
the wedding was celebrated in such a sumptuous way as 
has perhaps never been exceeded ; but as Stow makes 
mention of it in his Annals, his account of it is given 
after the following lines, by an unknown author, which 
commemorate the event. 

The Kyng his sonne sir Leonell create 

Didce of Clarence, and to Melayn him sent 

With Chevalrie of Fame well ordinate. 

And squyers fresh, g^alaunt and sufficient 

With Officers and Yomen as appent-^ 

This Duke royall of Clarence excellent, 

At Melayne wedded was then in royall wise 

With, that Lady fair and benevolent 

Pull royally, as to such a Prince should suffice,. 

And all the rule he had by Couneell wise 

From Mount Godard, unto the Citee of Florence 

And well beloved was for his sapience— 

In Citees all he held well unitees 

Create Justes ay and joyous tournements 

Of Lords an Knights, he made great assembleea 

Through all the lande, by his wise regimentes* 

They purposed h<^ by their common assentes> 


CLAAB CUetLEp AND PUORY« 

To er^wn him Kytig Of aU gfent Italjf > 
Within iMif A yeare, fer his gwtd goivenialjr— 

'« In tlie month of April Lionett duke of Ckurenoe^ 
with a chooen company of fiof lith nohiiity» ^eat to* 
wards M ellaine^ there to marry Violenta, the daughter 
of Galeaeiua the second of that name, duke of Milan* 
at whose arrival such abundance of treasure was in ft 
most bounteous manner spent in making most sumptn* 
ons feasts, settings forth stately sights, and honouring 
with rare gilts above two hundred Englishmen who ac- 
companied bis son-in-law, as it seemed to sUrpftsse the 
greatnesse of most weaithie Princes ; for in the banquet 
whereat Francis Petrarch was present amongst the chief- 
est guests, thore were above thirUe courties of service 
at the table, and betwixt every course, as many pre- 
sents of wondrous price intermixed, aU which John Ga- 
leacius, chiefe of the chosen youth, bringing to the 
table, did oflfer unto Lionell. There were in one only 
course seventy goodly horses, adorned with silk and 
«iver furniture, and ia the othfcr ^Iver vessels, falcons, 
Pl'e?;,:^'^"; "^7 *^^~*- ^^y -ats of mayle, breast- 
deched ivUh" masste steel, helmets and corselets 

Jewel,, so^die«*^^J!tT*^*"' apparell distinct with costly 
^y curioas art ^~*^ y and lasUy, cerUine gemmes, 
sold for mens **^ "^ ffoW, and of purple, and cloth of 
tl»e sumptuousnelT'**'^* *** »roat abundance. Such was 

** ^^ ^" banquft that the meats or 
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CftAM CAmB, AKD FRIORY. 

fragiMBli. vliidi iictM kflouf kt froa tbe tabl« would 
sufficiently ^atm aeffmi tea thpuwiA nenu Baft not 
long after, lion^» Xnnc wtk bi» ntw wlfei vhilst 
after the manner of bia ow» co«Dtfy» aa foifattiag or 
not reg^ardiDg bU diaa^ of 9ft», addicted hi»aelf over- 
nmeb to untimely baaquetinga* Spent and conaumed 
with a lingetiag ncknesiff, he died at Alba Ponpeia, 
called also LanguYill, in the marqubate of M ont-ferrat» 
in Fledmonty on the vigil of St. Luke the fivangelist^ 
A* D. U68» in tbe 4Sd year of bia tether's raigne* 
Cambden, in bis Annals of beUnd, si^» that Lionell 
waa buried in tbe city of Papiy, bard by St. Augustine 
the 1>Dctor. He also si^s that bis bones were removed^ 
being brought over to CUigland and entered a second 
time at Clare, in the convent diureh of Augustine 
Friers." 

Note. lionell had by bis first wife one daughter^ 
named Philip, of whom some account is given in tba 
soil before-mentioned. 

In tbe Chronicle of John Harding the following 
is given : 

** His wife was dedde and tA Clace was buried. 
And none heire he had* but his doughter feirc, 
Philip that hight, as Caronioles specified. 
Whom Queene Philip cbciateiied for his heiie : 
The Arekk-bisbop'of Yo9k» for hiai Compeire ; 


CLAftB CASTLB^ AKD FRIORY. 

Hir Godmother also of Warwyk the Couiiteste 

A Lady was of all freate worthynegi o ■ ■ 

Chyldren he had noone» but Philip heire 

By Elisabeth his first wyfe, which the kyng 

Edward maryed to Edmond Mortymer 

The Erie of Marche, that was his warde full yyiig" 

Who gate on hir Roger their derelynge.' 


*• 


According to Milles's account, Philip the only daugh- 
ter of Lionel Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, was mar* 
ried to Edmond Mortimer, earl of March, by whom he 
had a son, Roger. This Roger had a daughter, Anne, 
who, marrying Richard of Cambridge, transferred the 
right of the kingdom to the house of York. 

In this Priory church the following persons were 
also buried. 

Richard earl of Clare (who it is thought by some 
was the founder)-^Uime Alice Spencer — sir John Bea«^ 
champ, knt.— John Newborne, esq. who, with others^ 
assisted in bringing over the body of Leonell duke, of 
Clarence into England -* John Wiborough — William 
Golderick — William Capell^-and Eleanor his wif<^— lady 
Margaret Scroope-«-John Kempe, esq. — ^Robert Butter- 
wyke, esq. — Joan Cavendish, daughter of i Clop- 

ton—- dame Eleanor Wynkepery. 

Note. Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter and heiress of 
William de Burgh, earl of Ulster/ first wife of Leonell, 
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juid g^rand-daaghter of Gilbert, de CUi«f inhabited the 
Castle of Clare A. D. 1347. 

Clare Priory was a priory of friars of^ the order of 
St. Au^stioe, who dwelt h^re, A. D. 1S48, but it was 
afterwards chang^ed to a college of a dean, and secular 
canons. It was granted to |U9har4 Friend, 31 king 
Henry VIII. A portion of the buildings has been occu- 
pied as a dwelling from nearly that time. They have 
been recently repaired, but retain all the marks of their 
origin. The Priory, as it is still called, was lately the 
property of William Shriye, esq. who had it from the 
family of the Barkers, to whom it has returned. 

Annual value £3%i : 4 : 1^. 

Having no authentic documents respecting the 
building of the parish church of Clare, which is an 

m 

ancient and a beautiful structure, it must be passed 
over without a history ; but from its stately appearance, 
there is great reason to suppose that it was built chiefly 
at the cost and charges of the lords, who allowed the in«> 
habitants of the town the use of it. The font is of 
stone, and evidently of the same age as the church. 

The following is the list of the dukes and earls of Clare. 

A.D. 1. Richard Fitz-Giftert 

1130— S. Gilbert earl of. Clare 

1159—3. Roger de Chire 

1174.^4, Richard de Clare 

. , Note. At the death of Richard, the title 
lay long extinct in that Glouchester. 


tium cMffLBr Aim vumm 

A.D. 

law— 0< LIcMMll !^.'«r CkrtmW', tlll4ilM^klii|^ 
Ed. UI. 

Itll-«6b TiMMttaf 0. «f difeni^ttj i«iBoM sbn of 
HmiylV. 

146!»««^7. Geo^ D. of CSay^neey bvotkei^ of Co- 
ward IV. 

1 «M g. JoiA If<^it, «ari of Otfe, lord IVotfjSliteii 

Msif-^ JblkB Horib, ea#l of GlaM> oMobC toft of 
tftt above 

]«05--4e. Gilbert BoHlt, oidy «oti of Jk>kn the la* 
eari of Glare. 

The loUo^flg^ it a translation of a copy of lettert 
patent granted by l^hiabetb de Bor^h, widiMr of Ldo- 
«ell, dttko of Clitrence^ and frandidaugfater of Gil- 
bert de Clave, g^Wn^ peratittion to tell or' esechange a 
small' pieetf of groand, tiflaated in her marleet of Clare, 
with three pertont, who are eal!ed'gtiaf^an#erher ehan- 
tieiy in Cktve. The teeA of ^e ehadoefry it alBsed to It, 
bat toMe part of Hie wax beln^^ broken^ only the renaina 
of the qnatftevinft of the Clare family (vie,), three chro> 
fonett) and the earldom of Gloucetter, a crott, can be 
made out. The imprettion in the n^dle^of the com- 
partment it very imperi<»et. At thii lady war the widow 
of Lionell, it is most likely the axshlevement of the 
duke. The original deed, whidk it written in J^rench, 
H in the potsettlon of ThoBMs Ruggtet, esq. of Clare, 
to whow^I an indebted for the copy. It exhibits a strik- 
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CtAtB CMtrrtB, ANI^PHIORT. 

ing and a curious pr»of of the pride and absurd aSefStU'^ 
tion of royal prero^liTes in the noblllt> of tlkote' times. 
AH the parade of royal letters patent are made use of by 
a subject, to give a tenant of her honour of Clare feaye 
to exchange a place in the market only sixteen ffeet long 
and eleven wide, with the guardians of her chancery, as 
they are called. For this purpose, the first person ]>lu- 
ral is made use of—** CHven in our Castle of Clare, the 
teal of our chancery being affixed.** It proves, however, 
that Clare possesses the grant of a market, which, by 
some, has been doubted. It shews also that its noble 
owner, as well as our gracious sovereign, held a court 
of chancery, and also put the great seal into commis- 
sion, that the court was held at Clare, and that the 
Castle in the year 1347 was inhabited by Elizabeth de 
Burgh, dame de Clare, who (as it was before noticed) 
was buried in the chancel of the Priory church. 

" As tons ceup que ces lettres verront o u ■ Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, dame de Clare, < talutz in sempj* As 
William holds of us, by favour of our court, a place in 
our market of Clare, near that of Walter Abory, which 
measures in length sixteen feet, and in breadth eleven, 
by the favour of our court, for the rent of fourpence 
per ann. Be it known that We grant, by our special let- 
ters patent, and give leave to the said William to ex- 
change the said place in the said market with William 
Sorrel, Johan Peche, and William Shepherd^ guardians 
of the chancery of our lady of Clare— To have and to 


CVAHECfirtLB, ^KDPMO^V 


' ^Stt«^a of tlie said. 

^a*o t*.em «^*^ -«-^ riS^resaia rent 
.^.„cec,.>r.U.-io^-^^^^'^, 3. We l^ave given 
>f fourpencc per «nfi. for ever. ,„Han l»eclie, and 

eave JtheaforesaidWmUn.SorreU J^^^^ ^ 

purchase the said place oC the '^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^e term* 
t,y exchange, to hold of us and oi ^^^^^T^^eroacbment 
aforesaid, without being in danger of anj^ Yieira on the 
to them and their successors from us or oixv 

aforesaid purchase. ^isfr^enth day of 

«* Given in our Castle of Clare the nix« 
May, in the year of the reign of our lom ^^"^ 
ward the Third, after the Conquest." ^^^^^ of 

An ancient house, standing on the no ^^jj^^nts, 
Clare church, attracts attention from !*» ^f^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
consisting chiefly of armorial bearings an^ foUag » 
being much defaced with whitewash, it is nearly 
sible to ascertain exactly the figures. . ^^g, 

the proprietors of this Work axe indebted for the abo 
particulars. 
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SEDCLIP' CHURCH, BRISTOL, 

SOMERSET»HIAE. 

r 

According to the ancieotchromclfsiof BriBtol, a Chureh 
was standing upoD this- site prior to.th* year 1207, which, 
tending to ruin, was taken, down, and* the present struo- 
ture, to the- honour of the .Blessed Virgin, began by 
sir Simon de Burton, about the year 1S94>, who dying, be* 
fore; its completion, the work was carried on by WilUam 
Cai^nynges, who gave lan4s to repair it for ever. :This 
William Cannynges was six times. mayor of Bristol^ and 
lived till, the year 1396, at which time the Church was 
probably finu(hed» But this structure, erected at so 
much cost, suffered^great damage by lightning in 1445 : 
the lofty spire was thiown down, and falling upon the 
body oSt the Church, injured it so much that it ap- 
peared alpiofit ruinous; The Church was afterwards re- 
paired by the successor& of the abovenamed WiUiam, 
who observed nearly the original plan in rebuilding and 
repairing, though the south aisle, where the mischieT 
fell heaviest, is rebuilt, with a more elevated arch and in 
a lighten style than the north ; there is also a difiference 
between the windows of the two aisles. 

This Church has received the approbation and ap- 
plause of the best judges of architecture : though large 


AEDCLIFF CHURCHi BRISTOL. 

and ipacioQf I it has a light and dry appearance ; the 
pillan fupporting the roof are neat and slender, and the 
whole svAoKntljr oraaneattdi jet ««t; egmwded -with 
little parts and mean decorations. The roof, being a 
•olid arch of Ireestdiii^ is lofty aAi grknd: it is adorned, 
at the intersection of the ribs of the several little arches, 
ifWk curiODS twists attd kiBOto, scarcely Uro of wMeh 
ai« «Kke, OiFer this tool is one «f wood, siipportiag 
'tbfc Iskferior touring of lead. 

The QMtfeh is fafttHt ott a red sandy i«ek, or elUf, 
itoA whkli it derives its name. The aseenit to tkf^ 
Maiely sttactare. On the noHii-west side, is hy sW)^ 
ttost of them being eighteen feet long, sofficient to ad- 
mit twelve men abreast : they were new laid with Par- 
heck 8tone, in 175S, and oitiamented with a rail and 
a handsome balMirode of freesto ne^ as is also die 
western side of the Chvrefayard. T%e wh<de building Is 
in length, including die Lady Chapel, ^fiS9 feet, and 
ff^m north to south of the great cross aisles is 117 feet : 
the breadth of the tnoss aisles is forty-four feet. The 
tt>of is sappoited by twefte piHars on each ride of 
dft body of die Chnrch, and eight on each side of the 
cross aisles. The woilcmansfaip throughout is to exqui* 
site, that it may be esteemed one of the most cHegarit 
parish churches vn England. H^ie tower Is in height 
about 148 feet, being an excellent landmark fer die 
neighbouring parts t it contains eight bells, east in I70S. 
The entrance i(p the church is on the west> thri»ui^ 
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^490|B §\fi4ff^ bnM4 ««4 twelve ta M^Vl, m ua ^ 
t« tor » f«M^ )»f Ptept, Qa «fMitnoff, tim ximr U. tsiy 

4ie C!b4i^b «ppeMrif)ff «till «i«l« pmtetcteA by tbe hcigbl 
«fl4 slfpd^ra^fft «lf Uw piUwf. Tbeif si« tiro kifer 
499ni* fHifi 9^ tfl9 R<N^ tbit «>t^r en the lootb sidapl 
^9 Cbyuoli: ov0re«lb iff a lusiie iKtfcb».«itii a loom 
IJ^fVUf* Tibf Wl^ clftor vrffl dMiCMd to be the grand 
IptifiiMa^ l^lnff flftt of Aidi^ C»r fis«ftt. Ueee wu 

*^ 6n^ ftatbe, vfitb fiyj^^ to eovor ber.*' 

Id tb^ yPM IT^ tM Churdi if as new pewedr af»i 
«|||prwii«» b^|kMA«d> %t vbioh time the ^Itw-piece was 
^liam ^wn mi « ii«w.o|ift tntfted, omamtiiUd with 
CHriow} pAintMigii K^Wientiof j^otet with bit rod, 
l^9fW IB bif VPbep, St. Peter end St. Baul, with other 
decorationB. In 17M>' the aker being repaiEBd, three 
fine pii|iti»il wew putup, «xcaited bjr Hogedh : the 
9ud41e p)eot» wbieb is jm^ the largest, neproasnts the 
Ascension of our SaYiour, who is seen high in tbye air : 
the emanations of rays from the ascending Deity, 
beaming through the interstices of the surrounding 
clouds, is managed with tenderness and delicacy: the. 
point of time, which the painter has chosen is imme- 
diately after he has disappeared to the spectators be- 
low. In the fore-ground, on the right side, St. Thomas 
is represented, on one knee, and, with hands clasped 
and lifted up, is still eagerly looking upwards, with an 


RJUMTLIFf dHmCfly BRlkTM..^ 

•iprcttim of wond«r and'iddMtiW. 'Oa tihe othernde 
is SL'PeteVy' in « i^cBdUi^ ]^otftape. Towards tb^ mid^ 
dkis St. John, who, with k group of figures, suppose 
to be the Other disciples, is listening to the two men In 
white, which appeared upon that greiat occasion. The 
back-gronnd is shot vp with roclLSi and the bottom of 
the cloudy nia«B, excepting on one side, where, under 
the skirts of the low hanging clouds, part of tlie city of 
Jerusalem is seen: a long fladi of lightning', casting a 
livid gloom over it, seems to portend its speedy destruc- 
tion. The side piece, on the xight-hand of this picture,' 
represents therolHng of the stone to close the sepulchre, 
and the sealing of it in presence of the high-priest. The 
labour and exertion naturally expressed in the strong 
muscular men is happily contrasted by the elegant soft- 
ness of the female figures in the other side-piece, which 
are the three Marys at the sepulchre^ ' 

The Chiirch is adorned miAk a great number of mo- 
numents, some of them highly enriched with Gothie 
carving!i. 
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BATH iUraiEY' CHURCH, 

'FuLUBR-.has given t^e following; quaint account of tke 
origin and history of this fabric. " It waa. begun by 
Oliver King, bishop of this diocese,, in the reign of 
Henry VII. and the vrest end, most curiously -cut and 
carved with angels climbing up a ladjder to heaven : but 
^e bishop died befo|e the finishing thereof. His death 
obstructed this structure so, that it stood a long time 
neglected, which .gave occasion to one or two to write on 
(the Church wall, with charcoal, 

* O Church, I wail thy woful plight! 

* Whom iCtn^ nor. Cardinali Clark nor Knight^ 

* Have yet restored to ancient right.' 

Alluding herein to bishop King, who began it, and his 
four successors in thirty-five .year»— viz. cardinals Adrian 
and Wolsey, bishop Clark and bishop Knight, contri- 
buting nothing to the efifectual finishing thereof. The 
-decay and almost ruin thereof followed, when it felt the 
.hammers which knocked down all abbies* True it is, the 
•commissioners proffered to sell the Church to the towns- 
men under 500 marks, but thetowasnea feitring if they 


BATH ABBEY CHURCH* 

bought it BO cheap, to be thought to coien the^kingy wo 
that the purchase might come under the compass of 
concealed 1jM&» KfttM^Oi '^Mfieh 'Hefeupon, the 
glassy iron, bells, and leatd, ^^hich laAt amounted alone 
to 480 tons, provl^bd f^r the fiirishing thereof, were 
sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if a shipwreck (as 
koihe Vep<yH) met \SikA tiht irlk th^ irvy, *f or tU i^ 
piirifig tli6i^bf collectibttb IvCfe nmde>aA dVer the Itoifr, 
tA the rkigh bf ^neeh lSIiikat)teifa,^th6iigh tncohsiderabllB: 
^itti<^ in tfat^^lv^s, oih thhiti^h the ^orrti]^ti6ni ^ 
Esthers, only honest Mr. BiReft (^^lik 1 tkke td Im ihfe 
tsMit at him who ^ras desilghed to he the eiecAtor of Vkh 
Wl of V^ifliam Cecil lord Burleigh) ifi^Mirsed gbodsttm^ 
^0 iiht i%|>AiHng^Teof, drtKd a stranger, under a feigiM^ 
name, took the confidehee tlveh h) playthe pdet '9iiA 
. prophet on this structure. 

* B^Mfhb, fah* ki^dc, itbth Rettlpi » past, 
' Thine Olii^, iibkt fU winAs did blitst, 
' Shall flourish green for age to last.' 

'♦ !B!^ rtettpe nmfe^and \imty VIU. EdWitfd Xi. 
'^el>hi Maty, kiiig l^rilHp, irtid queeti filizabie^. ^Tlfe 
author, i ^piect, hai a -hodn'g of tfkt eatkf and beinfc 
'\t'HT^ pbpish, dpiected ttife finiiftiing'of this Chttr«!t, Ht 
^he tfethrh df tJtrthf tellgioh; Imt Ms prtdfctlcfti W» V*- 
'^fi6d in & Ififetter Ifeti^, irh^h ihfs t^ht-di trto 1hi%»hed 
V J^Mb Mrdift^i^, 'bttfbbp of thfk «ee/' 
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7SMBROSS CAStLB^ 

FEMBMOKBSSIMM^ 


TkM aoUe fltructaie nn^ MM>ig 4Jw «ott spkiMiiA 

4vlMie ^ ■ la^ge Bumat^ viiieb imamiU in a pei|Kii4lr 
««br cliff on Mcb^idk, flBccfit tivaiids tbe tomn, pmi iff 
aliiMSt «aoMipfiMd by one of tbe ■UMI7 ipin4in|r ftniiw 
which, fed by some mmU ii»MB» ptnttnte tat* the 
country from Milford Haven. The architecture of this 
fortress is a mixture of the Norman with the early 
Gothic. The tower commanding the water, the en* 
trance from the town, and the round tower, are the 
only parts in tolerable preservation: the top of the lat- 
ter is still covered in with a vaulted stone roof: its 
heig;ht is seventy-five feet ; the diameter of the f^und 
floor is twenty-five. It appears to have been divided 
into four stories: the walls are about fourteen feet 
thick. There are, besides these, some other fragments 
of the building worthy of attention. The chapel in par« 
ticular, though much ii\{ured by time, still retains soma 
traces of its architectural proportions. An indifferent 
apartment in the Castle is exhibited as the birth-place 
of Henry VH. who is here, with a considerable degree 
of triamph> styled the concpieror of England. 


PEMBROKE CASTLE. 

Pembroke Castle is famous in history for the brave 
defence made by its garrison in favour of Charles I. 
The town is andeat» but has suffSered a decline in pro- 
portion as Haverford West has increased in conse- 
quence. The buildings near the water-side^ and those 
in the suburbs, are almost generally in a state of great 
decay : the principal street, whidi is long and wide, 
iias still a very respectable appearance, though destitute 
of the air of business, so common in a county town. 
The produce oi the country around is plentiful, which 
circumstance renders Pembroke a cheap retirement for 
many-families with slender incomes. 
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f^IS^nOSS'SHIRE. 

The Caatle of Locb-^even stands towards the north-west 
part of tKe lake, on ^n island about an acre and three 
garters in ejitent, and is encompassed with a rampart of 
stone, nearly of a quadrangular form. The principal 
tower, a kind of square building, stands upon the 
north wall, very- near the north-west comer, and there 
is a lesser round one at the south-east. The othe( 
apartments yiere arranged along the north wall, between 
the tower and the north-east corner. A kitchen, sup- 
posed to haye been built later than the rest of the 
Castle, stood on the west wall, near the south-west 
corner i and another building, supposed to have been 
the chapel^ between that and the great tower fronting 
the south. In the lower part of the square tower is a 
dungeon, with a well in it. Above the dungeon is a 
vaulted room, which, from the appearance- of the effects 
of smoke on the jambs of the chimney, seems to have 
been used as a kitchen. No date or inscription appears 
on any part of the buildings, excepting only the letters 
R. D. and M. £. probably the initials of sir Robert Dou- 
glass and Margaret Elrskine, his wife. The whole circ\iit 
of the rampart is 585 feet. It is generally understood that 


LOCH*l.fi?EN CASTUB. 

the roof was taken off the Castle about a century a|;o ; 
some part of which, particularly that of the round 
tower, is said to have ' been repaired by sir William- 
Bruce. 

In this place, the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots 
was kept a close prisoner, and suffered, from the 16th 
June 1567 to the 8d May 1568, all the rigour, and mise- 
ries of captivity. Those who have seen the ruins of 
this place, will be pleased with the justness and beauty 
of the following description : 

No more its arches echo to the noise 
Of joy and festive mirth. No more the glance 
Of blazing taper through Its windows beams. 
And quivers on the uudulating wave : 
But naked stand the melancholy walls^ 
Lash'd by the wint*ry tempests, cold and bleak. 
That whistle mournful through the empty halls^ 
And piece-meal crumble down the towers to dust. 

Bruce. 
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tfi\M Id ^ tSSiMiSMU to«li pk^ahtly «lt»tttied At the 
conttufeiace Of t!bie nV>m TfMdtktiA tVedd, on ah «xteA» 
sivb plain, btfuikddd oh «V«ty fldde by rMh^ g^rdfumftiy 
bloth^a with #doa, ivUdi fbltt & ti^katSftd aXDphftbew 
atre. "the tdwh is tthfit ih the -HetttM style, ttlth ^ 
liirge'sc^iare'ahd'slx'BtreetisveTgtngrtolta&acehtte. fh 
ttie square i/tahds' the td#h4i0U:$e, ^th the pHhclpdl 
•houses aiid sh(^. ¥h'e p^sh fthot^h l&hd epistop^ 
chapel add hitlch t& th<6 h^a\]lty of lihe tcnm. tltte 
to%e, ^hich Vta huUt ih I'TlSO, x^^, ^f^y^i^ shice, 
ciEuned awayVy a flood: it has %tnce been h&iHbOihdy 
Inbuilt. 

The 'town of Kelso, viewed from the bridge, ethi- 
^Viis so much ot the pi&turedqh'e &hd etegam ad to excite 
<th)B kdihiratidh ot Ctery'ifpectatblr. Attoilg Othet inte- 
restlDJ^ ofajeb'ts, ft|)t>eli[rs the Inaj^Afe fuind of the an- 
cient abbey, Eadh'am Hat^, And, Kt ikb great distance, 
'the lofty building of Flewrs. In the extreme distance, 
upon a rising ground to the left, may be seen the ruins of 
'Roxburgh castle. Great part of. the abbey of Kelso still 
remains, and exhibits a venerable monument of that taste 
•for magniacence which prevailed in former times. The 


XEL80. 

ftlmplidty of Uiis ruin is much destroyed by ttie addition 
of an aisle built in the last century, for the accommo- 
dation of the family of Roxbui^h, when part of the 
building was used as the parUlh church. This uncouth 
modern addition entirely shuts up one large arch and the 
hatf of another, besides seven smaller ones above. 

The monastery of Kelso was one of the six in Scot^ 
land of the order of the Tyronenses. The original foun- 
dation was settled at Selkirk, by David I. then earl of 
Cumberland : it was dedicated to. the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist. It was afterwards removed to 
Roxburgh, and thence to Kelso, where this magnificent 
pile was erected by king David I. at the persuasion of 
the bishop of Glasgow and other religious nobles. It 
has not, like most of the Gothic buildings, any minute- 
ness of ornament, but has a tendency, by its plainness 
and magnitude, to inspire the mind with an idea of the 
grand and sublime, rather than the pleasing and beau- 
tiful. < 

* 

The abbacy at present belongs to the duke of Rox- 
burgh, whose ancestor, sir Robert Ker, of Cessford, 
obtained it from k|ng James VI. in the year 1605, upon 
the forfeiture of Francis earl of Bothwell^ admiral of 
Scotland. 
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ST. ANDREWS, 

PiFESHIREy 

Is an ancient royal Borough, once the metropolis of 
Scotland, an archiepiscopal see, and still the seat of the 
oldest Scottish university. It is about a mile in circuit, 
pleasantly situated on a bay, into which the rivers Eden 
and Kenldwie empty themselves. It was' erected into a 
royal bordugh by David II. and the confirmation of their 
priTil^^Si by a charter fh>m Maloohn II. is still pre* 
served in the town-house. Here are also kept the silver 
keys of the cfty. llie university was fbunded in 14(1, 
by Ifishop Wardlaw. It consists of two colleges, vi«. 
the united college of St. Salvator and St. Leonard; and 
the "New, or St. Mary's college. 

Th»' retired sitnatioa of St. Andrews, its distance 
from all places of fashionable resort, and, above all, the 
celebrity of the university, as a school of morals and 
philosophy, renders it, perhaps, the most eligible place 
of education fop students which Scotland affords* The 
ruina of tiie ancient religious establishments give some 
idea of the former magnificence of this ancient city. 
The walls of St. Rule's chapel, and the square tower, 
still remain. The Augustine priory, founded in 1182, 
by Alexander I. and endowed with great revenues and 


tT. ANDftEWS. 

exteniive dependencies, still exhibits proofe of its andent 
grandeur. Part of the priors and subopriors houses yet 
remain. Adjoinip^ JtA i^ f cU>iy» aff$ fhe ruins of the- 
cathedral, which was demolished by a mob, inflamed by 
one of John Knox's ,s^fy]|9l>P' ffeth towers at the east, 
end are still standing. 

On t^ n^flh §|de oC t>u| |pvii> W 9t »Pffc «Tfa- 
]ipeliiingthe«sa» 91*9 1;^ ^pim of » c^ttei b^i|t )}|r>iAw 
Tml in 1401 i aii4 l^^enwpftrds %i Jf^idene^ Pf eaiE^iml 

IkM^on, or SftbiMM, yi^ ym v^^p^fmi \m^ ¥9 ht^ 
•nd otiiecs. Th9 entw^e If «ti)| «at^; m4 ^ 
fT&ndow is shMVQi IrPm Whioh t^^ c^^qia |fiitl»^Me4 1^ 
jpftrtyrdpim qf G^^nrfl Wishart, fvhp vaa bvan^^^a |k«po^ 
^eOAPib, ?f»i» t)i9 c^ff w$st;wfir4» them ftPfvmf^ 
iw a street, ttfiSM ihe ^w«Uftw Street;, uid tP he ^ 
Msi4eAee of thp misr<^aiits« it is now a pu|i))(: irall^.. 
There ah? three pviaolp^l «Ueet9 rumoMng <»»rij from 
west to east. On the sou^tb side of jthe aoiiUi sti»et i^ th9 
fiuteh-adsiir^d imlA of a chapd, belon^ng to a mnvent^ 
«f Qmy Foiars : jUie roof is a iGontiavatioA «f the waUe 
lownedlnlP a («olhic «rdi. Withio the boun^aiies of 
tUs cepireiit m tile pvl\bc gfaipipar school ^ iidioolr 
lipose. At the west end of the novth street vas-a eon- 
•Mwt of filaek Friars, of which nofchiDg now i«aiaia» 
hut a part of the garden walls. 
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(JLIFf out) CASTLE, 

HBRBFORDSHIRB. 

CLiProft!> Castle, though oo&si<i«rd>ly dilapidale^, 
VSboHa flome majestle remains, whioh «nmn a bold hiU, 
Ixyirerifig above the river Wye. Xhis fortress -wtat 
etected by WHUam Fitzoflboro, first earl of HuHtlagton* 
It was aftarwardls held by Ralph de Tedeiiy, and agaki 
hy Walter, the son of Richard ^nt, or Poooe, -whose 
•nrname iras De ClHford, and from him the noMe Ur 
mily of 'the C3iflfoi4s, eails of Cumberland, are ori^aidiy 
ileseended. This manor, l^owever, did not long eonti* 
Hue in the family, thoo^ the younger branehes of It 
'flourished In other places. It appears tiMit in cHe reign 
of Bdward I. ^ohn GiffBiHl was in possession, haying ob*- 
tuned it by marrying the heiress «f Walter Giflhrd, 
grandson of Walter de Clifford, abovementioned. ^ At 
ihh place was born l^e -eelebrated Rpsomond, who was 
thfe daughter of the last-named Walter de Cllilbrd. 
She was educated at Godstow nunnery, the religious 
houses being then the only places of education for 
young ladies of rank and distinction. Here she was 
first seen by Heniy II. who became violently enamour- 
ed, declared his passion, and triumphed over her ho- 
nour. The king's attachment coming to the knowledge 


CLIFFORD CA8TLK 

of Ills consort) queen Elenor, to avoid the conse-^ 
quences of her jealousy, he caused a curious building to 
be erected at Wo^datocI^ with arches and, winding walls^ 
into whose secret apartments it was impossible for any 
stranger to penejtrat^. ** Ant house (according to Stowe) 
of wonderful workmanship, so that no man or woman 
eould come to her but be that was instructed of -the 
king,. The house was napsed Labyrinthus^ or Dsedalus 
work.; was woought like nnto a jcnot in a garden, called 
.a maze." Here this paragon of beauty remained in 
security for several yeaiB, and was frequently visited by 
4he enamoured monarch ; but . having occasion to 
leave the kingdom, he entrusted his mistress to the 
care of a noble knight, whose assiduity wsa ipsuA- 
cient to secure his lovely charge from the vindictive 
queen, who had long endeavoured to discover her re^ 
treat. It is said that the jealous Elenor perceived her 
one day sitting at the entrance of her dwelling : alarmed 
at the approach of the queen> she retired with precipi- 
tation, and, in her confusion, let fall a hall of silk, 
which, entangling with her drapery, unwound itself as 
she went, and left her rival in possession of the fatal 
clue. 
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JEDBURGH ABBEY, 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

This Abbey was founded by David I. king of Scot- 
land, in what year of his reign . is not known. The 
institution was for canons brought from Beauvais, in 
France.; and as Osbert, th« first abbot, died in the year 
1174, it is likely to have been established by the kipg not 
many years preceding. From the situation of this 
Abbey on the borders, it was exposed to the incur- 
sions of the £ngli8h, from which cause it at last be- 
came unable to maintain the religious of its own house ; 
and Edward 1. issued orders for the removal of some of 
them until the house should be repaired, and its income 
increased. To this Abbey the cells or sub-priories of 
Reste-note and Canonby were attached, the former situ- 
ated about a mile from Forfar, the latter in Eskdale. 

Upon the suppression of Jedburgh Abbey, the lands 
were converted into a temporal lordship, being confer- 
red by king James VI. on sir Andrew Ker, from whom 
is descended the present marquis of Lothain. The pa- 
^nt by which he was created lord Jedburgh bears date 
the 20th of February 1628 ; but he had long before been 
the favourite of that monarch, being, in 1591, one of 
the gentlemen of his privy chamber. 


JBDBUROH ABBBY. 

The etttera part of the church is totally in ruins : 
the weit end has one of its door-ways^ with semicircular 
arches, more than usually oroameated. This front of 
the Abbey b of considerable loftiness, and lias, in the 
upper compartment, a circular radiated window of cor- 
responding workmanship with the door. 

The church exhibits, throughout its whole length, 
in the upper part, a range of small pointed arches, 
which convey to the eye a lightness and beauty seldom 
observable, and render this building unique in that re- 
spect. The nofth transcept has a handsome window, 
^th its ramifications still perfect. The west end of the 
nave is fitted upfbr'divine service, like many other ab- 
bey churches in Scotland, but •^forming a miserable con- 
trast to its former splendour. 

The town of Jedburgh stands near'the confluence 
of the rivers Tefy and Jed, and td&es its name from the 
latter : the situation is beautiful. On the south ude of 
the Abbey, but far beneath, in a deep woody glen, runs 
the Jed : on the sides of thb river are the vestiges of se- 
"reral caves, which are supposed to have been places of 
refuge for the inhabitants when invaded by the English. 
These caves consist each of three apartments, one on 
"each side the entrance, and a larger one behind. 

The neighbourhood of Jedburgh is remarkable for 
several lofty hills, among which the most conspicuous is 
that of tbe Dunian : the elevation of this hiU^ above 
the sea, is 4084 feet. 
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JgTONE PONT, HAYES CHURCH, 

MIDDLBSBZ. 

Haybs is fiitaated near Hie Uxbridge road, at the Pit- 
tance of twelve miles from Tyburn turnpike. The jpa- 
-risfa lies in the hundred of Elthomey and to bounded bf 
Norwood on the east ; Northall, on the north ; HUliB^- 
don» on the west, and Harlingten, on the south. 

The parish church of Hayes, which is dedicated to 
the Virgin Maiy, is built, for the most part, with flints, 
&nd consists of a chancel, nave, and two aisles. At the 
west end is a square embattled tower. In the south wall 
of the chancel are two stone stalls, of the earliest Eng* 
lish architecture, with plain pointed arches; a piscina, 
-with the drain very perfect ; and another small recess, 
which was a closet, perhaps, for holding the chrism 
and sacramental elements. Some of the windows in the 
<^hancel are of the architecture which prevailed in the 
fourteenth century, others are lancet-shaped, with 
brackets of various forms. The Font, which stands 
within a pew at the west end of the church, is of a very 
aingular construction, and of g^at antiquity; appa- 
rently of an eariier date than any portion of the church : 
it is large and circular, very highly sculptured, and stands 
on eight massive pillars, and on a central shaft. 
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STONE FONT, HAYES CHURCH. 

The aisles are separated from the nave of the church 
by octaj^nal pillars and pointed arches : the north aisle 
appears to hare been built in the fourteenth, or early in 
the fifteenth century. The south aisle has a fiat roof, 
and windows with obtuse arches. It is probable that it 
was built about the year IMO, and that the nave was re-' 
-pMred and new-*roofed at the same time> the cognixances 
i)f England and Arragon being carved on the joints of 
the fretwork with which it is ornamented: on others 
- are emblems of the crucifixion, and devices of various 
-sorts*. 
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HAVERFORDWEST, 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

Haverfordwest, the largest and most central town in 
Pembrokeshire, is beautifully situated on a declivity, 
facing the east, sloping down' to the river Cleddau, 
which forms one of the branches of Milford Havea, and 
is thus far navigable for ships of considerable burden. 
It was once the capital of the possessions of the Fle- 
mings, who settied in this part of the country in the 
time of William Rufiis and his son H^nry, and was en- 
dowed with ample privileges, particularly by Richard II. 
who ordains that it should remiun ever hereafter a free 
town and county of itself, distinct and separate from 
that of Pembroke. It is governed by a mayor and twenty- 
four common-councilmen. The castle, supposed to be 
built by Gilbert earl of Clare, in the reign of Henry I. 
must have been, before the use of artillery, a place of 
great strength, being situated on a rocky eminence, 
overlooking part of the town and the river, and for- 
merly surrounded with an embattled wall, entered by 
four gates, now destroyed. Very little more at present 
remains of the castle than the keep, which still exhibits 
a very highly-finished portion of the building, and, from 
the elegant pointed windows of. the whole eastern sid« 


HAVERFORDWEST. 

facinf^ the estuary, seemed to have included the chapel, 
the governor's apartments, and other rooms of state, 
and is now converted into the county jail. 

In the town are three churches, St. Mary's, St. 
Thomas's, and St. Martin's, besides the church of Pen- 
dergast, in the suburb. St. Mary^s, the principal 
church, is laige, and consists of a nave, chancel, and 
north aisle. The nave is lofty and ceiled with oak, di«* 
yided into square compartments, very riehly carved, and 
similar to those in the chancel of St. David's: the nave 
is separated from the side aisle by pointed arches, rest- 
mg on clustered pillars with sculptured capitals of heads 
and other figures. A very lofty arch divides the nave 
from the chancel: both the nave and chancel have an 
upper tier of windows above the arches, some lancets 
shaped, and others of a form indicating a later date. 

The tower of this ohuxeh, which is of large dimen- 
sions, was formerly surmounted with a spire of consi- 
derable height, which added much to. the appearance oC 
tiie town, and is introduced in the annexed View, but 
has since been taken down, in consequence of the dap 
mage it received during a violent storm. The chureh it^ 
a rectory, in the gift of the corporation.. There is no- 
thing particular in the other churches, except that of 
St. Martin's, which is the oldest, and supposed to have 
been built at the same time with the castle. It has a 
chancel and south aisle, with a small tower and stone 
spire, and is a vicarage. 
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MLLESHULL ABBEY, 

SHROPSHIRE. 

IjITTLBSHALL, or LilleshuU Abbey, wad held by Gode- 
balduB, presbyter of the church of St. Alkmond, ia 
Shrewsbury.. Philip de Beumeys gave all that tract ot. 
land between Watling Street and Merdiche, to build a 
religious house in honour of the Virgin Mary, and f«r 
the use of the canons regular of St. Peter, of Dorches- 
ter, who were afterwards stiled the regular canons of 
Doninton. The principal benefactors were Alanta Zouch 
and John L'Estrange, who gave the church of Hulme ; 
and Hillaria de Trussebut, the first wife of Robert de 
Budlers, who gave several parcels of land, and here she 
desired her corpse to be interred. 

Alanta Zouch, who died in the seventh year of Ed- 
ward II. left £Ulen, the wife of Nicholas St. Maur, 
Maud, the wife of Robert de Holland, and Elizabeth, a 
nun at Brewode, his daughters and coheirs : Maud, the 
wife of Robert de Holland, had for her portion, the ftd- 
Towson of this Abbey. Robert, the son of the said 
Maud, died in the forty-sixth year of Edward III. leav- 
ing one sole daughter and heir, Maud, who was married 
to sir John Lovell, knight, and had livery of her lands. 
In the forty-seventh year of Edward UI. the church oC 


ULLE8HULL ABBEY. . 

Badminton was pven to this monastery. In the four- 
teenth year of Edward III. Rog^r de Norborough, bi- 
shop of Lichfield, granted to these canons the appropri- 
ation of the church of Farnborougb, which was pur- 
chased of sir William ShareshuU, knight. In the thir- 
teenth year of Richard II. the abbot had a grant of a 
view of Frankpledge, in LilleshuU and Mocklestony 
and in the eleventh year of Edward IV. the hospital of 
St. John, at Bridgenorth, was put under the direction of 
this abbot. 

In the thirty-fifth year of Henry VIII. the king 
granted to James Leveson the manor of LilleshuU. 
Lady Catherine Leveson left rent of £120 per annum, 
issuing out of Foxley, for the maintenance of twelve 
poor widows, whereof three were to be chosen by the 
minister, churchwarden, and overseers of the poor of 
LilleshuU'; and to each of them a gown of grey cloth, 
with these letters, K. L. in blue cloth, affixed thereto; 
as likewise for the placing of ten poor boys apprentices, 
whereof two were to be of this parish. The revenues of 
this Abbey, at the dissolution, were valued at £229 : S 
per annum. This house lying near the Chester road, 
the abbots were sometimes known to complain that their 
income was too scanty for the entertainment of the 
passengers that passed that way. 

But a small portion of this Abbey remains : it con> 
sists principally of the western entrance to the church 
and adjacent walls. The buildings do not appear ever 
to have been extensive. 
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TINTERN ABBEY, 
Monmouthshire. 

This bighiy-beautiful and interesting ruin, the delight 
and admiration of strangers from every part of the 
kingdom, is situated in the upper division of the hun» 
dred of Ragland, about ten miles distant from Mon- 
mouth and jfive from Chepstow. 

The Abbey was for monks of the Cistertian order,, 
and founded in the year 1131, by Walter de Clare, who 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. This Walter was the 
grandson of William the son of Osbert, to whom Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had given the manors of WoHesten 
and Tudenham, and all he could conquer from the 
Welsh. Walter, dying without issue, was succeeded by 
his brother, Gilbert Strongbowe, earl of Pembroke, 
whose grandson, Robert Strongbowe, was the conqueror 
of Leinster, in Ireland. The male line failing, Maud^ 
the eldest of their female heirs, was married to Hugh 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk and wSuffolk. 

William, lord marshal of England, and earl of 
Pembroke, in the seventh year of the reign of king 
Henry III. confirmed to the monks all the lands, pos- 
sessions, liberties, and immunities, formerly granted by 
kis predece«;sor^. Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, in the 
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TINTEBN ABBEY. 

year ISO] y also confirmed to them diverg lands at Port- 
casseky Pentick, Modisgat, &c. 

About the time of the dissolution the number of in- 
mates were only thirteen, when the estates were, ac» 
cording to Dugdale, estimated at jf 19!^ : 1 : 4 per an* 
num* Speed says, the value was £259 : 1 1 : 6. The 
sctte was granted the 28th of Henry VIII. to Henry, 
earl of Worcester, and is now the property of the duke 
of Beaufort. 

In the ruins. of Tintem Abbey, the original con* 
struction of the church is perfectly marked ; and it i» 
principally from this circumstance that they are cele- 
brated as a subject of curiosity and contemplation.-— 
From Tintem village, in walking t() the Abbey, you 
pass the works of an iron-foundry, and a train of mi- 
serable cottages, completely ingrafted on the ruins of 
the Abbey. This disagreeable and confined approach is 
not calculated to inspire any spectator witii a very high 
estimation of what he is about to view ; but on throwing 
open the west door of the church, an effect bursts on the 
spectator of so majestic and sing^ular description, that 
words cannot do justice to its merit, nor convey an 
adequate idea of the scene. It is neither a mere crea- 
tion of art nor an exhibition of nature's charms, but a 
grand spectacle, in which both seem to have blended 
their powers in producing an object beautiful and. 
sublime. 

The walls are almost entire ; the roof only is fal]£n\ 
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TfMTERN AHBEY* 

in : most of the columns which divided the aisles are 
still standing ; of those which have dropped down^ the 
bases remain, every one exactly in its place; and in 
the middle of the nave, four lofty arches, which onoe 
supported the tower, rise above the rest, each reduced 
now to a narrow rim of stone, but completely preserv- 
ing its form. The shapes even of the windows are little 
altered, but some of them are quite obscured, others 
partially shaded by tuft» of ivy ; and those which are 
most clear, are ed^ed with its slender tendrils and 
lighter foliage, wreathing about the sides and the divi- 
sions : it winds round the piUars ; it clings to the walls ; 
and in one of the aisles, clusters at the top in bunchea 
so thick and so large, as to darken the space below. 
The other aisles, and the great nave, are exposed ta. 
the sky : the floor is entirely overspread with turf« 
-fMonkish tombstones, and. tbe monuments of bene- 
factors long since forgotten, appear above the green-, 
sward : the bases of the pillars which have fallen ris^ 
out of it; and maimed effigies and sculpture, worn 
with age and weather, are scattered about, or lie in 
heaps, piled up together. Other shattered pieces,., 
though di^oiuted and mouldering, still occupy their 
original places: nothing is perfect; but memorials of 
every part still subsist; all certain, but all in decay; 
and suggesting, at once, every idea which can occur in 
a seat of devotion, solitude, and desolation. 


TfNTEftN ABBEY.' 

Castles and abbies have different situations, a^ree-- 
able to their respective uses. The castle, meant for de- 
fence, stands boldly on the hill: the abbey, intended 
for meditation, is hid in the sequestered vale. Such is 
the situation of Tintern Abbey. It occupies a §^entle 
eminence in the middle of a circular valley, beautifully 
screened on all sides by woody hills ; through which the 
river Wye winds its course ; and the hills closing on its 
entrance, and on its exit, leave no room for inclement 
blasts to enter. A more pleasing retreat could, not be 
found. The woods and glades intermixed ; the windings 
of the river ; the variety of the ground ; the splendid 
ruin, contrasted with the objects of nature, and the 
elegant line formed by the summits of the hills, which 
include the whole ; make, altogether, a very enchanting 
piece of scenery. 

From the length of the nave, the height of the 
walls, the aspiring form of the pointed arches, and the 
size of the east window, which closes the perspective^ 
the first impressions are those of grandeur and subli^ 
mity: but as these emotions subside, and we descend 
from the contemplation of the whole to the examina- 
tion of the parts, we are no less struck with the regu* 
lartty of the plan, the lightness of the architecture, 
and the delicacy of the ornaments ; we feel that ele- 
gance is its characteristic no less than grandeur, and 
that thp whole ig a combination of the beautifiil and the 
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TIMTBRN ABBEY. 

sublime. This church is cruciform, and an excellent 
specimen of the English architecture in its greatest pu- 
rity. The length of the nave and choir is 230 feet, 
their width thirty-three. The length of the transcept 
160 feet. The arches and pillars of the choir and tran- 
scept are complete ; and the frame of the west window 
is in perfect preservation : the design of the tracery is 
extremely elegant, and when decorated with painted 
glass, must have produced a fine effect. Critics who 
censure this window as too broad for its height, do not 
consider that it was not intended for a particular object, 
but to harmonize with the general plan ; and had the 
architect diminished the breadth in proportion to the 
height, the grand effect of the perspective would have 
been considerably lessened. The general form of the 
east window is entire, but the frame is much dilapi- 
dated : it occupies the whole breadth of the choir, and 
is divided into two large and equal compartments, by a 
slender shaft not less than fifty feet in height, which 
has an appearance of singular lightness, and, in particu- 
lar points of view, seems suspended in the air. Instead 
of dilapidated fragments, overspread with weeds and 
choked with brambles, the floor being covered with 
a smooth turf, keeps the original level of the church, 
exhibits the beauty of its proportion, heightens the 
effect of the grey stone, gives a relief to the clus- 
tered pillars, and affords an easy access to every part. 


Tnrnum abbkt. 

Although the exterior appeannee of the rains is luft 
equal to the inside virw, yet in some positions, particn- 
laily to the esst, they present themselves with consi- 
derable effect. About half a mile from the ferry, down 
^the river, the mins assume a new character. The 
•grand eatt window, wholly covered with shrubs, and 
half mantled with ivy, rises Hke the portal of a ma- 
jestic edifice embowered with wood. Throogh this 
opening, and along the vista of the church, the ehis- 
tera of ivy, which twine round the pillars, or faaag 
suspended from the arches, resemble tufts of trees, 
while the thiek mantle of foliage, seen through the 
tracery of the west window, forms a continuation of 
the perspective, and appears'like an interminable forest. 
In surveying the interior of this Abbey church, the 
'eye is delighted, though taste may exclaim agrinst the 
'laboured neatness of the tarf floor, contrasted with the 
4vy-mantled windows and waMs. 'Still 
Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments : here the heatft 
May give an useful lesson to the head. 
And learning wiser grow without her books. 

How many hearts have here grown cold. 
That sleep these mouid'ring stones among ! 

How many beads have here been told I 
How many matins here been sungi 
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TINTHN AMBV. 

On thit rude Btoae, bj tim« long hrokv* 
I think I BM laae pilgiin kmti % 

1 tbink 1 BM tLe Moter smolw, 
1 tbinic I beu tbe totemii pe*L 

But here no more Eoft Btiuic Ootts, 
Mo holy anthemi cbaunted aaw; 

AU kush'd, except the ring-dove's ootN, 
Xiow murm'rins from yon bcBchen bough. 

Among other tbii^ in this scene of deiolation, tli« 


nNT£RN ABBB!Y. 

poverty and wretchedness of the inhabitants are re- 
markable. They occupy little huts, raised among the 
ruins of the monastery; and seem to have no employ- 
ment but begging ; as if a place once devoted to indo- 
lence could never again become the seat of industry. — 
Their cottages they designate the village of the Abbey, 
to distinguish them* from other huts at a short distance, 
•called Tintem : at this village is an inn, the landlord 
of which keeps the key of the Ahbey, and exhibits it t* 
Yiftiton. 
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